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The President’s Speech 
S this issue of The Outlook is on 
A the press the President has made 
the following official announce- 
ment of his attitude towards the Presi- 
dential nomination and election of next 
year: 

“T do not choose to run for President 
in nineteen twenty-eight.” 

In succeeding issues The Outlook will 
discuss the implications of the Presi- 
dent’s characteristic announcement and 
survey for its readers the situation which 
develops as a result of Mr. Coolidge’s 
utterance, 


Naval Equality with Differing 
Needs 
O NCE more what seemed possibly 
the final plenary session of the 
Naval Conference at Geneva was post- 
poned last week in the hope of agree- 
ment. How divergent the needs and 
views of America and Britain are has 
been well stated in our younger name- 
sake, the London “Outlook.” In its 
issue for July 16 its editorial commenta- 
tor, Ocellus, writes: 

America is a continental country 
with oceanic possessions to defend in 
the Pacific; Britain an island with a 
scattered Empire and extensive trade 
routes to guard. Wherefore America 
thinks in terms of a limited tonnage 
of large cruisers, while Britain thinks 
in terms of a limited tonnage of small 
cruisers. These facts by themselves 
are sufficient to indicate the absurdity 
of either country arming against each 
other, and from that point of view 
should be the most hopeful point of 
the Conference. Yet it is on this very 
point that the disagreement has arisen. 

While the Conference was marking 
time Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, again repudiated 
the idea that the British Government 
had any desire to destroy equality of sea 
power between Great Britain and the 
United States; but he explained that a 
nation with ten cruisers of 10,000 tons 
would have a great advantage in a fight 
with a nation having twenty cruisers of 
5,000 tons. Why Sir Austen should 
think that equality between the two 
countries means necessarily equality in 
arming against each other we cannot 
understand. Nobody thinks that either 
navy needs to be planned with a view to 
an unthinkable contest between the two. 
The point of this Conference is to reduce 














(C) Keystone 
The Prince of Wales acknowledging the 
royal salute on his arrival in Quebec 


or limit naval building. Tonnage limi- 
tation is the natural and simple method. 
Neither country should try to determine 
what kind of navy within those limita- 
tions the other country should have. 


Princes and Premier 

WwW often hear of a shirt-sleeves ora- 
tor, but a shirt-sleeves Premier is 

a novelty in publi¢ life. When the Pre- 


mier of Great Britain, Stanley Baldwin, 
addressed some hundreds of prominent 
business men of Canada at the Canada 
Club in Montreal he spoke in his shirt 
sleeves, not because he wanted to be fa- 
miliar and friendly, but simply because 
he was hot. We all remember the New 
York statesman who thought he would 
curry favor with a farmers’ audience by 
taking off his coat, and thereby nearly 
or quite lost his election. That was a 
pose for popularity; this was the natu- 
ral action of a man whose dignity needed 
no coat sleeves. 

The reception of the Prince of Wales, 
his brother George, and Mr. Baldwin 
has been all that they could desire or 
that Canadians could wish to see them 
receive. They came, not to secure more 
firmly the loyalty of Canada to the 
mother country, because that is already 
amply secured. They are frankly on a 
vacation, visiting Canada on the occa- 
sion of her sixtieth anniversary as a self- 
governing Dominion, but none the less 
Canada has shown them the deep and 
constant friendliness of the American 
Dominion toward England, 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech before the Can- 
ada Club to which we refer included 
frank and earnest talk about good will in 
trade between the two nations of the 
British Commonwealth. He pictured 
England as an aggressive business man 
spending millions of pounds for pub- 
licity and entering with vigor into indus- 
trial and agricultural competition. In 
fact, he definitely suggested to Cana- 
dians that if they would increase their 
purchase of manufactured goods from 
Great Britain and such commodities as 
rubber, tea, and cotton from the south- 
eastern possessions of Great Britain, it 
would help the purchase in return of 
Canadian products by Great Britain. 
Mr. Baldwin pointed out also that the 
Empire Marketing Board, on which 
England spends $5,000,000 a year, is de- 
signed to facilitate just such trade. 


Paris Saves a Landmark 


N™ YorkKERS are becoming hard- 
ened to seeing the historic land- 
marks, precious to them, though young 
in the eyes of Europe, torn down at a 
moment’s notice to make way for some 
new skyscraper or converted into busi- 
ness premises. We think usually that 
the Old World preserves her relics bet- 
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ter, yet there is practically no city 
of Europe which cannot tell the same 
tale. Certainly Paris can. 

The Avenue des Champs-Elysées has 
in the last ten years suffered exactly the 
same encroachments as has Fifth Ave- 
nue, The homes of the wealthy and the 
great, once famed for their beauty, their 
hospitality, their distinction of host and 
guest, have been converted into banks, 
into offices for great newspapers, into 
expensive apartments, into hotels, and, 
above all, into automobile salons. 

One of the choicest of these old man- 
sions, sold to be wrecked to make room 
for a modern business building, has just 
been saved by quick action and pre- 
sented to the Société des Gens de Let- 
tres as a permanent home for this fa- 
mous body of French authors. The 
house is the Hétel du Duc de Massa. 
Since 1785 it has stood in the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysées, at the corner now 
marked by the Rue la Boetie. It has 
been intimately connected with great 
scenes in French history. Here the Duc 
de Morny was born. Here Napoleon, 
Murat, and Talleyrand conversed. Here 
the Second Empire paraded its ele- 
gance. 

The hotel was built in 1785 by 
Thiroux de Montsange, and in 1788 it 
became the property of the Duc de 
Richelieu, son of the Marshal. <A long 
line of illustrious tenants followed: the 
Comte de Marescalchi, the Comtesse 
Durfort, the Comtesse de Juigne, finally, 
the Duc de Massa, grandson of one of 
Napoleon’s Ministers of Justice. 

The method of saving the house is the 
moving, stone by stone, of the entire 
building to the placid quarter in the 
garden of the Observatory, in face of the 
Luxembourg Gardens. In the best Amer- 
ican manner it will be reconstructed, 
from the corner-stone which was laid by 
M. Herriot, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and of Fine Arts, on July 17. 

How greatly it is to be regretted that 
American philanthropy has not saved 
more fine old buildings in a country 
whose short history has given all too few 
worth the preservation! 


China’s Calamity 
[ has taken almost three months for 
the news of what is regarded as one 
of the world’s greatest catastrophes to 
reach our Western knowledge. The 
province of Kansu is remote from even 
Chinese civilization, It was cut off en- 
tirely from the possibility of sending the 
news of the disaster by telegraph, or 
even by the meager postal service, and 
until a few days ago apparently no one 
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had the least idea of what had actually 
happened. 

A stupendous earthquake with casual- 
ties now placed as high as one hundred 
thousand wiped out at least four popu- 
lous cities of the province; one, it is said, 
namely, the city of Tumentse, was not 
only wrecked and destroyed, but piled 
beneath a moving mountain, At Sisiang 
a Catholic church and its convent col- 
lapsed and numbers of the worshipers at 
the celebration of mass were buried be: 
neath the ruins. 

The news of this earthquake confirms 
the observations made at the time by 
seismographic records, and indeed aif- 
fords a marvelous illustration of the 
accuracy of this method of recognizing 
earth tremors. The experts of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, after figuring out in detail the indi- 
cations of their instruments, announced 
just after the disaster that such an up- 
heaval had taken place, and that it was 
clearly in Kansu Province and was one 
of the worst earthquakes of modern 
times. This province had already felt 
the terror of calamity by earthquake in 
the disaster of 1920, in which it is said 
that about two hundred thousand lives 
were lost. It was this former disaster 
in which the phenomenon of mountains 
moved bodily was noted. Probably the 
only other known earthquake disaster in 
which loss of life was as great as that in 
Kansu in 1920 was the Japanese earth- 
quake of 1923, in which 192,000 lives 
were reported lost. 


An Old Way with a New Evil 


HE Federal authorities in San Fran- 

cisco have evidently discovered 
what might with advantage be more gen- 
erally “discovered,” namely, that exist- 
ing laws, when enforced, are sufficient to 
cover many more contingencies than are 
dreamed of in the average legislative 
philosophy. Thus San Francisco Fed- 
eral agents have come to realize that it 
is possible to combat liquor smuggling 
from overseas simply by a strict enforce- 
ment of the Tariff Act. 

According to an air mail despatch re- 
ceived from our Pacific coast correspon- 
dent, suits to the number of two hundred 
have suddenly been filed in the United 
States District Court in San Francisco 
against the masters of hundreds of ves- 
sels from all parts of the world in an 
ostensible attempt to collect $100,000 in 
customs penalties on liquor, drugs, silks, 
and jewels which it is claimed were not 
listed on the ships’ manifests of mer- 
chandise. 

Captains of practically all the big 


ocean liners plying between San Fran- 
cisco and the Orient are named as indi- 
vidual defendants, as well as many mas- 
ters of freight and tramp steamers from 
South America and Europe. The Gov- 
ernment does not assert that the cap- 
tains “smuggled in” the contraband 
goods, but declares that under the law 
they are liable for failure to list the 
goods on the records of the ships’ stures. 
The suits, although directed primarily 
against the liquor traffic and narcotic 
traffic, are not brought under either the 
Prohibition Act or the Narcotic Act, but 
under the Tariff Act, as a method oj 
attack on the wholesale system of viola- 
tion prevalent in San Francisco as else- 
where. 

The United States District Attorney’s 
office has, it appears, been working in 
conjunction with the Customs Depart- 
ment for months past ip preparation of 
the suits, The cases go as far back as 
1922, and cite hundreds of seizures from 
them on through 1926. One suit is 
typical. It is brought against the cap- 
tain of a well-known ocean liner, and re- 
cites that customs agents, on November 
26, 1923, found 125 bottles of whisky, 
1 bottle of wine, 3 pieces of jewelry, and 
5 packages of pills aboard his ship, total 
value $775.35, which amount they as- 
sess as a penalty against the captain, and 
petition the Court to grant judgment for 
the Government in that amount, the 
goods not having been listed on the 
ship’s manifest. 

No charges against the personal mo- 
rality of any of the captains or masters 
is necessarily involved, but the action of 
the Government does fix the legal re- 
sponsibility where it is supposed to rest, 
and thus strengthens the machinery of 
enforcement very considerably. Other 
cities and other States might well follow 
the lead of San Francisco. 


One Railroad Advances 


a eee men are congratulating one 
another over various engineering 
advantages that have accrued through 
the recent introduction of roller-bearing 
axles on two crack Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad trains. This is 
the first time passenger trains have been 
so equipped in this country, but if it 
proves to have been the beginning of a 
Nation-wide innovation—as many see 
excellent reason to think—the public will 
rejoice most, for roller-bearing axles will 
permit a heavy train to be started with- 
out the usual jerk. Thus the tempers 
and profanity of passengers, as well as 
Pullman-car coffee, will be conserved. 
For decades ten thousand times ten 
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(Merchant of Venice, Act I, Scene 2) 








Darling in the New York Herald Tribune 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
























YoU DONT HAPPEN 
To HAVE ASAFETY 
PIN OR ANYTHING 
LIKE THAT ABOUT 
YOU Do YOU NEIGHBOR? 
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SOMEHOW — 
I KINDA HATE 
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What’s the use of having neighbors, if you can’t 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 


borrow something from them P 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
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Another fellow who will attempt a ‘‘ come-back ”’ 


Irom O. B. Nelson, Kendallville, Ind. 


Knott in the Dallas News 












ONLY OVR HELP 
CAN SAVE ENGLAND 
FROM GEING 
CRUSHED ! 
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Curing a hopeless cripple 


From O. B. Nelson, Kendallville, Ind. 





Off the rocks at last! 


From M. M. Kornfeld, Dallas, Texas 
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thousand people on trains have inquired 
with varying displays of irritation why 
it was necessary, if it really was neces- 
sary, to yank the daylights out of a pas- 
senger train in order to start it, the im- 
plication usually being that this results 
from pure cussedness on the part of the 
engineer. Occasionally this may be the 
case, but usually when an engineer yanks 
his train it is because the engine, which 
has enough “muscle” to keep it going 
once it has been started, has not enough 
muscle to start it gradually without the 
jerk. There is an additional starting 
load due to some sort of seal between 
axle, bearing, or journal and lubricant. 
Roller bearings, which reduce the start- 
ing load due to friction by 88 per cent, 
make up the difference; hence the train 
slides out of the station without fuss, 
like the silken trains of Europe, which 
are light enough to start smoothly with 
European locomotives despite added 
friction. 

For years some of our railroads, nota- 
bly the Pennsylvania, have experi- 
mented with roller bearings. It is there- 
fore no half-worked-out innovation that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul is 
trying out between Chicago and Seattle 
on its Pioneer Limited and Olympian. 
We hope it will spread. 


Peace or Truce P 


W: asked in our last issue whether 
the New York subway strike, ex- 
pected to begin a few hours after The 
Outlook went to press, would prove a 
war or a fizzle. It was neither; for it 
did not begin. Mayor Walker for the 
city and Samuel Untermyer for the 
Transit Commission persuaded the 
would-be combatants that a strike at 
this time would be helpful to nobody. 

The victory for peace was the more 
remarkable in that no written agreement 
was made and neither side admits that 
it has receded from its original position 
—that is, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit insists that it will deal with its 
labor through the Brotherhood (or 
“company’s union”) and the Amalga- 
mated (affiliated with the Federation of 
Labor) asserts that it is at liberty to sign 
up any of the men who wish to join it. 

So it is a truce! But it has lasted a 
week without any break or any signs of 
renewed clashes, 


Death by Automobile 


he eight years immediately following 
the World War the death toll taken 
by automobiles in America was greater 
than the death toll that had been taken 
in the American Army. The total 


American fatalities in the great World 
War were 120,050. The fatalities 
caused by automobiles in the United 
States from January 1, 1919, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, were 137,017. These are 
the figures made public by the Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. Of those 
who were killed by automobiles in the 
United States in that period 26 per cent 
were children under fifteen years of age. 
Though the exact number of deaths for 
the past year do not appear to have been 
totaled, the statisticians of the Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce estimate 
that 23,000 people lost their lives. This 
number is an increase of 1,000 over the 
year before. Since the Armistice the in- 
juries from automobiles are set at 
3,500,000. 

The death list from automobiles shows 
no signs of shrinking. The Department 
of Commerce announces that during the 
four weeks ending July 16 automobile 
mishaps were responsible for 578 deaths 
in 77 cities, as compared with 482 in the 
corresponding period last year. New 
York City, though it led the list with 69 
fatalities, had a drop of 5 from last year. 
Chicago, which in the corresponding 
period last year recorded 51 deaths, this 
year recorded 57. 

The problem is one that is difficult of 
solution. Speed maniacs are not the 
most numerous offenders. As in the 
days of the horse, heavy trucks account 
for the killing of many children in the 
streets. The speeders usually kill them- 
selves or their friends. In such cases 
the responsibility is their own. But in 
great part the cause of injury and 
death can be attributed to conditions of 
traffic. Not only does traffic congestion, 
constantly increasing, add to the public 
peril, but it reduces the economic value 
of the costly motor. Wider and better 
roads and more of them are needed. 
Highways designed for the horse are un- 
suited to the motor vehicle. There is 
need too for education in caution. There 
should be no toleration for either the. 
bad road or the careless driver. 


Not Exactly on Strike 


bs nw we said in The Outlook for 
July 27 that the members of the 
Chicago Orchestra had gone on strike 
and the orchestra had been disbanded, 
we were not stating the facts exactly. 
The effect of what has happened to the 
members of that famous band is practi- 
cally the same as if there had been a 
strike; but the situation in which the 
orchestral players find themselves is 
quite different from that of a strike and, 
from the point of view of the artist, 
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more creditable, From Mrs. A. V. Powell, 
a subscriber to the Chicago Orchestra 
for twenty-five years, we have received 
the following account of what has hap- 
pened: 


Far from “going on strike,” the 
members of the orchestra have had no 
voice in the attempt of the Orchestral 
Association to arrange with the Musi- 
cians’ Union for a new contract. The 
old one expired this summer. The 
officers of the union, through its presi- 
dent, presented an imperative demand 
for a one-year contract—instead of 
the usual one for two years—and for 
a hundred dollar a week basic pay. 
The Association replied that it had 
not the money to meet this demand, 
in fact, had been carrying a deficit, 
and showed its books to prove it. A 
suggested increase in the price of seats 
would fall far short of the amount 
needed, even if it did not reduce the 
number of subscribers. 

The president of the union refused 
to consider any reduction in the num- 
ber of players, and when he was urged 
as a matter of civic pride not to wreck 
the orchestra is quoted as saying, 
“Damn civic pride!” 

The men of the orchestra, who were 
forced to join the union some years 
ago in order to obtain any outside en- 
gagements, have never been allowed to 
vote on the question of salaries or 
even discuss it in the union. So far 
as they have ventured to talk to re- 
porters, they say they are satisfied 
with the old conditions, They are 
loyal to the orchestra and recognize 
the prestige their membership in it 
gives them. Mr. Stock has publicly 
stated that he supports the stand 
taken by the Association, as do sub- 
scribers, much as they deplore the 
temporary suspension of the great or- 
ganization. 

The control of artists by a labor 
union is an unintelligent method of 
cultivating fine arts. Can we avoid it 
by government subsidies? 


In answer to this last query we state 
again our opinion that subsidies are not 
in accordance with the traditions, cus- 
toms, and habits of mind of the Ameri- 
can people. If there is a way out from 
the precarious situation in which orches- 
tras find themselves as long as they are 
dependent upon annual subscriptions, it 
is by means of an endowment. In prin- 
ciple there is no more reason for endow- 
ing a university or a museum than an 
orchestra. We should like to see the 
Chicago Orchestra put upon as enduring 
a foundation as that other great institu- 
tion of Chicago, the Field Museum, We 
should like to see the members of it in 
the same relation to their work as that 
which is assured through endowment to 
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the members of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Making a Political Football 
of a University 


"Pye RoLtAnp H. HArRTLEY’s 
well-coached political team in the 
State of Washington has continued to 
use the University of Washington as its 
football, 

When Dr. Henry Suzzallo was re- 
moved from the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity last October, Governor Hartley 
brought under his control the adminis- 
tration of the University by reorganizing 
the Board of Regents. Of the seven 
Regents there is now only one of Goy- 
ernor Hartley’s six appointees who has 
been confirmed by the Legislature. The 
others are recess appointments. This 
Board has chosen the former Dean of 
the University’s School of Journalism, 
Dr. Matthew Lyle Spencer, as the Uni- 
versity’s President. That Dr. Spencer 
made an excellent Dean of the School 
of Journalism is generally acknowledged. 
Between his service as Dean and his 
appointment as President Dr. Spencer, 
who had made investments in newspa- 
pers—in some cases, we are told, acquir- 
ing control—devoted himself to his pub- 
lishing interests and to work of writing 
and editing. He has been Vice-President 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and is now President of the Rotary Club 
of Seattle. He is also President of the 
Free Lance Club, an organization of 
writers. He is a native of Mississippi, 
received his bachelor’s degree from Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, his master’s de- 
gree from Northwestern University, and 
his doctor’s degree in philosophy from 
the University of Chicago. Besides serv- 
ing on the Faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity he has been a teacher in other 
colleges. During the World War he was 
a captain. In an interview following 
the announcement of his selection as 
President of the University Dr. Spencer 
announced that he had disposed of most 
of his newspaper interests. Dr. Spen- 
cer’s connection with the press of the 
State through former students in the 
School of Journalism who have been 
assisted by him in their careers as pub- 
lishers of small newspapers gives him 
access to organs of public opinien. Just 
before Dr. Spencer was chosen President 
Mr. Fred W. Kennedy was erroneously 
announced as the newly chosen Dean of 
the School of Journalism, He remains 
instead as the director of the journalism 
laboratories. For sixteen years Mr. 
Kennedy has been field secretary of the 
Washington State Press Organization 

















Dr. Matthew Lyle Spencer, now President 
of the University of Washington 


and has built up a strong organization of 
the country press in the State. 
Washington is ordinarily overwhelm- 
ingly Republican; but now the party is 
divided, and that part of the party 
which is opposed to Governor Hartley is 
itself divided. At present the prospects 
are that Governor Hartley will be re- 
nominated next year; but it is not by 
any means certain that he will be re- 
elected. In 1916 Washington elected a 

















Wide World 
Roland H. Hartley, Governor of 
Washington 
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Democratic Governor, and in 1922 it 
elected the Democratic candidate for the 
United States Senate. The next guber- 
natorial election will be held in 1928, 
but the Board of Regents will hold office 
until the next State Legislature meets in 
two years. The Governor can remove 
Regents at will, and if a Democrat 
should succeed Governor Hartley, what 
has happened to the University in the 
last year would naturally lead to the 
appointment of a new set of Regents and 
a new change in the University’s Presi- 
dency. 

If the people of the State of Washing- 
ton prize their University and their pub- 
lic school system, they will make it their 
first business to eliminate politics from 
the school system and more particularly 
from the University itself. 


The Dragon and the 
Black Boxes 


| ie many weeks now in the State of 
Indiana there has been the unedify- 
ing spectacle of a man who is serving a 
prison sentence on conviction for an 
atrocious and vile murder and at the 
same time bargaining or trying to bar- 
gain with the Government of the State. 
Those of our readers who recall Mr. 
Merritt’s Special Correspondence article 
in The Outlook of December 8 last en- 
titled “Klan and Anti-Klan in Indiana” 
will recall the wretched story of D. C. 
Stephenson’s evil influence in State poli- 
tics. He had been organizer and Grand 
Dragon of the Klan in the State, and 
always had used the organization for his 
own political benefit. At the time of the 
election of 1924 he had been deposed as 
Klan official, but his political influence 
continued. 

There never has been any real ques- 
tion that this underground alliance be- 
tween the Klan and politics was corrupt 
and brought shame upon Indiana. 

Stephenson’s attempts to sell his po- 
litical secrets have repeatedly failed, be- 
cause he was trying to get as much as 
possible in the way of pledges that his 
criminal sentence would be commuted. 
So from time to time we have had re- 
ports that the two black boxes contain- 
ing correspondence relating to political 
corruptness were on the point of being 
opened or had been opened or that some 
letters had been opened and others not. 
Whether this convict-politician will ever 
tell the whole story seems doubtful. If 
he does, an inquiry into the corruption 
will undoubtedly take place. It is still 
believed that he is holding back the most 
important evidence. The sooner the 
whole matter is cleared up from top to 
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bottom, the sooner will the political rep- 
utation of Indiana be restored. 


Congress and Farmers 

Co-operate 

henge corn borers, which threat- 
ened to ruin our corn-growing in- 

dustry, have received a serious jolt. 

Ninety-five per cent of these pests have 

just been exterminated. 

Corn is our largest grain crop. We 
raise about three billion bushels of corn 
every year, That is about thirty bushels 
for every American. Hogs consume 
most of it. We consume the hogs. 
Without the corn crop the American 
Nation could not keep house. But corn 
borers like it too. 

It is pretty hard to get people inter- 
ested in crop pests. Crops are beset by 
this pest, and that pretty much of the 
time. It becomes an old story. Dire 
predictions are made. The crop suffers. 
Money is lost. But somehow nature 
usually manages to take care of the pest 
in due course of time. This is a habit 
nature had had for millions of years be- 
fore man grew his first cultivated crop. 
When a pest gets bad, its own pests get 
worse and set it back. In time the crop 
comes back. But the corn borer is no 
ordinary pest. It is a real pest. It 
simply ruins whole corn-fields. 

It took some first-class fighting to get 
Congress to appropriate $10,000,000 last 
spring to fight this worm. Compara- 
tively speaking, Congress acted quickly, 
efficiently, generously. We refrain from 
saying “for once.” 


We Congratulate 
Some One 


| Se European corn borer is a white 
worm that eats its way upstairs 
through the stalk of the corn, enters the 
ears, devours the kernels, and kills what 
corn it fails to ruin. It came here in 
1917 in some broom corn from Hungary. 
It spread like a grass fire. The worm 
becomes a butterfly, flies twenty miles, 
lays new eggs. More worms. This hap- 
pens twice a season. In no time, seem- 
ingly—though the farmers have known 
all about it—the borer had got as far 
West as Indiana. Illinois and Iowa, the 
greatest of corn States, would be next. 
It was time to stop the fire. 

The corn borer has been fought one 
round. Throughout April, May, June, 
the appropriated ten million dollars 
were at work. Farmers who grew corn 
last year burned completely the stubble, 
cobs, stalks, and trash. The Govern- 
ment reimbursed them for the labor. 


And now it is announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that ninety-five per 
cent of the corn refuse harboring corn- 
borer pupz was cleaned up, burned, de- 
stroyed. It took gumption, diplomacy, 
sometimes threats, and occasional action 
to bring about this result.. The farmers 
knew that, if necessary, the Government 
could do the work itself, charge it 
against them and collect. Most of them, 
however, saw the point, saw the signifi- 
cance of the menace, and did the job 
themselves, willingly, intelligently. Some 
one deserves commendation, presumably 
some one in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for this auspicious 
beginning. 

Of course the European corn borer 
has not yet been exterminated. More 
of the same kind of medicine is indicated 
for next year—though we hope not ten 
million dollars’ worth of it this time. In 
any case, Mr. Congressman, another 
appropriation. We can’t afford to risk 
losing three billion bushels of corn a 
year. 


The New Stir in 
the Air 


HE air accomplishment of this sum- 
mer has been unequaled, and the 
interest in aviation has as a consequence 
advanced by great strides. Almost 
every day sees some new announcement 
as to plans for distant flights or for 
new records or for the building of air- 
dromes and the multiplying of aviation 
fields. 

Clarence Chamberlin’s experimental 
flight from the Leviathan’s deck a hun- 
dred miles out at sea to Curtis Field un- 
der bad weather conditions shows the 
feasibility of shortening by a day or even 
more the transit of mail between Amer- 
ica and Europe, and it is quite possible 
that a few passengers may shorten their 
journey by an air-jump at the end. The 
manager of the United States Line, to 
which the Leviathan belongs, goes so far 
as to say that it promises to revolution- 
ize ocean travel. Already other lines 
and ships are taking up the idea—among 
others the beautiful new French liner, 
the Ile de France. 

It is not a new thing for a plane to 
take off from a ship; but Chamberlin’s 
flight was the first from a passenger liner 
and as the forerunner of regular ser- 
vice. 

Among other impending events in the 
air world are the competitive flight from 
California to Hawaii for the Dole prize 
of $25,000, to be started any time after 
August 12; the flight from Dallas, 
Texas, to Hongkong for the $25,000 
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prize offered by Robert Easterwood, of 
Dallas, with two stops allowed; Ber- 
taud’s proposed non-stop flight from 
New York to Rome; Fonck and Curtin’s 
attempt to fly from New York on the 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude with hopes 
of reaching Constantinople. Courtney’s 
transatlantic flight westward is still held 
up by weather conditions as we write; 
the plans of Levine and Drouhin to fly 
westward from France are held up by 
uncertainty as to who is to go and who 
isn’t. 

This is certainly going to be a banner 
year both in air deeds and aviation plans. 


A Fire Fight in the Air 


A* the conquest of the air goes on, 

adventures, tragedies, and escapes 
multiply and in time bid fair to rival 
those of the sea, 

Most singular and startling of these 
air tales—and one with a happy ending 
—is that of Lieutenant Champion, of the 
Navy fliers. He was trying to beat the 
French altitude record of 40,820 feet. 
Probably he was beyond it—say nine 
miles up—soaring high over Washington, 
when his motor blazed with fire. Then 
came a fight with death. The airman 
kept his presence of mind, worked his 
controls with skill, and dropped un- 
harmed in a corn-patch near Bolling 
Field. 

The escape was a marvel. Moreover, 
Champion saved, clutched in his hand, 
one of the two sealed barographs which 
were to indicate the height reached. 
One certainly hopes that he gained his 
record, and it seems probable that he 
did so, At all events, this young avia- 
tor’s coolness and resource in face of 
danger were wonderful. Seven of the 
plane’s nine cylinders exploded, flames 
were lapping him around, but for his ex- 
pert battling with a “dead stick” he 
would surely have perished, and his fixed 
determination not to jump and lose his 
barograph held firm to the last. 

There are heroes of the air in peace as 


_ well as in war. 


Walter J. Travis 


= J. TRAvis made golfing his- 
tory. To reach the heights in 


any sport which is taken up after first 
youth is over is a phenomenal thing. 
Yet Travis began golf at the age of 
thirty-five and won the American Ama- 
teur Championship three times and the 
British once. He was the first American 
citizen to gather this British trophy. A 
thorough sportsman, he approached the 
game that he loved with a scientific 
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spirit. He liked both the niceties of play 
and the niceties of etiquette. By the 
maintenance of the strictest standards 
he did much to keep American play 
upon the highest possible level. It is 
a tribute to the game of golf that it 
attracts and holds men of the tem- 
perament and character of Walter J. 
Travis. 


A British Administrator 


ge Harry JOHNSTON, who died in 
England on July 31, in his seven- 
tieth year, was a man of varied abilities 
and tastes—he had been explorer, trav- 
eler, pioneer, hunter, scientist, painter, 
and author, But his chiei claim to fame 
was as administrator of vast tracts in 
British Equatorial Africa. His part in 
the acquisition and rulership of East 
Africa, Uganda, and other countries was 
important. No one but Cecil Rhodes, 
with whom Johnston clashed at least 
once, did more than Johnston to estab- 
lish British colonial power in Africa, Sir 
Harry was erratic and temperamental, 
but his serious study and his desire for 
justice were paramount. Theodore 
Roosevelt in a signed editorial in The 
Outlook relating to Johnston’s book on 
“The Negro in the New World” said of 
him: “He is a trained scientific observer, 
desirous to ascertain the facts exactly as 
they are, with an extraordinary fund of 
knowledge and remarkable insight and 
power of getting at the kernel of things. 
... He has a fine fearlessness and love 
of truth, and a generous scorn of all that 
is mean or base or hypocritical, and es- 
pecially of cruelty in every form; yet he 
is a practical man and no mere senti- 
mentalist.” 

In the field of fiction Sir Harry star- 
tled conservative readers by his two 
novels called “The Gay-Dombeys” and 
“Mrs, Warren’s Daughter.” In each he 
took the singular literary idea of carry- 
ing on the story of another author, in- 
troducing the young people in later life 
and dealing with their descendants. The 
two books so developed or continued 
were, of course, Dickens’s ‘“Dombey and 
Son” and Shaw’s “Mrs, Warren’s Pro- 
fession.” Shaw did not object and 
Dickens’s admirers, although they found 
the sequel to the life of Dickens’s Flor- 
ence and Walter rather footless, were 
not disturbed. Sir Harry also intro- 
duced in these novels under slight dis- 
guise actual people well known in 
English politics and society, so that the 
stories were a little audacious as well as 
ingenious in subject. No one was badly 
hurt and many readers were decidedly 
amused, 
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What’s News to a Wet? 


SHORT while ago Major Au- 
A gustus Heise, Assistant Prohibi- 

tion Director of the district with 
headquarters in New York City, was 
charged by a man on trial for bribery 
and violation of the Prohibition Law 
with having used torture as a means of 
extracting evidence, The charges against 
Major Heise were put under large head- 
lines on the front pages of several New 
York newspapers and made the theme of 
editorials denouncing the Prohibition 
Law and the methods by which it is en- 
forced. Congressman La Guardia de- 
manded an investigation of the charges 
by a Federal Grand Jury. 

The investigation by the Grand Jury 
was promptly arranged for, and it found 
that there were “no facts sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant the allegations of any 
criminal action on the part of Major 
Heise, but that he acted throughout in 
an earnest endeavor to serve the ends of 
judgment.” 

New York papers which had spread 
the original charges in the headlines 
buried the account of Major Heise’s ex- 
oneration in the body of their journals. 
The exoneration of a prohibition officer 
seems to have little news value in the 
New York press, even when the charges 
against him have been broadcast to the 
four winds. 

It is discrimination of this character 
which makes the dry section of the coun- 
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try look with distrust upon the wet argu- 
ments of New York. We think that the 
drys are more ready to recognize the 
shortcomings of prohibition than they 
were a few yeats ago; but biased news 
treatment of prohibition does not en- 
courage people of dry leanings to accept 
constructive criticism. The editorial 
opinion of metropolitan journals which 
fail to give the Prohibition Law a square 
deal in their news columns won’t have 
much influence in the country at large. 


Why Let Our Forests 
Burn P 


ALF a billion dollars in timber 
go up in flame each year. 


We take that statement, in 
substance, from an article in the organ 
of the American Forestry Association— 
in the very issue of that organ, by the 
way, which contained an attack upon 
The Outlook for a criticism of the Forest 
Service. Mr. E. T. Allen, the author of 
that article, even goes beyond that 
figure. He says in this article, which 
was published over two years ago, that 
“our annual fire bill is well over $500,- 
000,000 a year;” that the amount of our 
annual fire bill is growing, and is “very 
largely, if not wholly, preventable!” 

What such a loss means let Mr. Allen 
explain. In the drier months, he says, 
there are two or three hundred new 
forest fires a day. In the course of a 
year fifty thousand of them are recorded. 
“Lining up the 50,000 so they touch,” 
says Mr. Allen, “they extend 32,784 
miles; so each year we run ten lines of 
fire, each two-thirds of a mile wide, 
across this country from coast to coast.” 
Or let Mr. Allen describe it in another 
way: 

If riot or invasion should sweep this 
country, killing unprotected settlers, 
plundering banks and treasuries of 
$100,000,000 of the people’s savings 
and business capital, and, by destroy- 
ing the basis of commercial enterprise, 
reduce our income by hundreds of 
millions more, the catastrophe would 
startle the world. If this disaster 
should threaten to recur the following 
year and every year thereafter, an- 
nually taking half a billion dollars 
from our people, paralyzing our indus- 
tries, threatening future famine, and, 
worse still, destroying by millions of 
acres the very productivity of our 
lands, which alone can avert it, the 
situation would be unbearable. It 
would dominate every mind. All else 
would be forgotten in preparation for 
defense. 


Of the ten million acres which are 
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burned over annually only a part are 
under the care of the Forest Service. 
But that picture drawn by Mr. Allen 
indicates the seriousness of the fire men- 
ace to our timber resources and the in- 
difference of the American people to that 
menace. According to the Forestry 
Almanac, the total net area of our Na- 
tional Forests (that is, area exclusive of 
alienated land within Forest boundaries) 
is 158,395,056 acres, Of these, for over 
a period of five years, according to the 
Forester’s Report, an average of 391,501 
acres were burned in forest fires. But 
these figures give no true idea as to the 
proportion of the timber in our National 
Forests that is annually devastated by 
fire; for our National Forests consist not 
only of trees but to a very large extent 
of treeless plains and equally treeless 
mountain crags and peaks. And even 
when allowance is made for this fact, the 
damage done by forest fires in our Na- 
tional Forests is not yet seen in its true 
proportions. The real question is how 
much of the merchantable timber goes 
each year. And even then, if we could 
learn that, we should not yet see clearly 
the extent of damage to the National 
Forests by fire. Dr. J. J. Crumley in 
his recent book, “Constructive Forestry 
for the Private Owner,” says: “In the 
wake of a forest fire the damage is three- 
fold. It burns or defaces some market- 
able timber, destroys more saplings and 
seedlings, and it damages the soil. The 
last two are usually of far greater im- 
portance than the first, but are more apt 
to be passed over without much 
thought.” He then explains, not only 
how the young trees are hurt so that 
even those that survive are likely to 
grow up with hollow or defective trunks, 
but also how the fire destroys the “cream 
of the soil,” burns the leaves that hold 
back water from hard rains, and often 


Where fire stalks through the high hills 


leaves a region subject to erosion. 
These facts supply the reason for the 
articles which we are publishing, begin- 
ning in this issue, by a former Forest 
supervisor, Arthur M. Baum, 

He knows about forest fires, for he 
has been on the fire line. The man to 
whom the country owes the creation of 
the Forest Service, Gifford Pinchot, has 
graphically told what it means to be on 
the fire line in a National Forest. In his 
book, “The Training of a Forester,” he 
tells this story: 


Take, for example, the case of 
Ranger Edward C. Pulaski, of the 
Coeur d’Alene National Forest, sta- 
tioned at Wallace, Idaho. Pulaski 
had charge of forty Italians and Poles. 
He had been at work with them for 
many hours, when the flames grew to 
be so threatening that it became a 
question of whether he could save his 
men. The fire was traveling faster 
than the men could make their way 
through the dense forest, and the only 
hope was to find some place into 
which the fire could not come, <Ac- 
cordingly Pulaski guided his party at 
a run through the blinding smoke to | 
an abandoned mine he knew of in the 
neighborhood. When they reached it, 
he sent the men into the workings 
ahead of him, hung a wet blanket 
across the mouth of the tunnel, and 
himself stood there on guard. The 
fierce heat, the stifling air, and their 
deadly fear drove some of the foreign- 
ers temporarily insane, and a number 
of them tried to break out. With 
drawn revolver Pulaski held them 
back. One man did get by him and 
was burned to death. Many fainted 
in the tunnel. The ranger himself, 
more exposed than any of his men, 
was terribly burned. He stood at his 
post, however, for five hours, until the 
fire had passed, and brought his party 
through without losing a single man 
except that one who got out of the 


tunnel, although his own injuries were 
so severe that he was in the hospital 
for two months as a result of them. 


Mr, Pinchot, who wrote this over thir- 
teen years ago, adds that “the record of 
the Forest Service in these terrible fires 
is one of which every Forester may well 
be proud.” But heroism of this sort is 
not enough, Indeed, heroism should be 
rewarded by organization that will mini- 
mize and as far as possible avert such 
dangers in the future. And so long as 
such a large proportion of our National 
Forests are destroyed by fire, so long 
will the need be to see that the rangers 
who risk their lives are provided with 
all that a rich country can afford to sup- 
ply them. 

This is not something that can be cor- 
rected by any one man. It is not wholly 
within the power of the Forest Service as 
it is now to remedy the defects which 
permit this destruction. Ultimately the 
responsibility for a policy that in the 
name of economy lets our forest re- 
sources burn up rests upon Congress. 

But, after all, the responsibility does 
not rest even on Congress. It rests upon 
the people of the United States. As Dr. 
Crumley says in the book from which 
we have already quoted, “the damage 
done by fire is very much underesti- 
mated in America because of the atti- 
tude of the people towards the forests. 
To the pioneer the forest was a hin- 
drance. The farmer of recent times 
even, after he has marketed the larger 
timber, looks with indifference upon 
what remains. . . . With the existence 
of such an attitude, is it any wonder 
that we are so careless about forest 
fires?” 

So far this year the public has not 
been astounded and horrified by any 
such great calamity by forest fire as that 
which has marked each of several excep- 
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tional years. Must we wait for another 
such calamity in order to be stirred to 
demand of Congress that it reorganize 
the Forest Service and reform its own 


forest policy? 


A Prior Prophecy 


IVE years ago The Outlook 
k thought it had made a discovery. 
We now find, like many other ex- 
perimenters, that our discovery was even 
in 1922 almost past the age of wearing 
rompers. It was at that date that The 
Outlook reported as a pioneer effort the 
fact that one of its friends had evolved 
the notion of renting pictures instead of 
buying them. The incident which The 
Outlook commented upon was an actual 
transaction between a picture lover and 
an artist, a transaction which, by the 
way, afterwards resulted in the purchase 
of the hired picture. So far as The 
Outlook knew at the time, the experi- 
ment had never been tried before. 

This is what we said in the course of 
an editorial on the subject in The 
Outlook for May 31 of that year: 

So far as we know, one of The 
Outlook’s friends has pioneered in an 
effort to solve this problem—a prob- 
lem which possibly dates back to the 
days of Phidias. Not long since an 
artist of his acquaintance dropped in 
for an evening’s chat. They started 
discussing the market for pictures, and 
our friend took the artist to task for 
his lack of business acumen, 

“The trouble with you artists,” he 
said, “is that you are a lot of misers. 
You are like men who hoard their 
money in an old sock stuffed away in 
the eaves. You ought to make your 
capital productive. Now take your 
own case. You have twenty or thirty 
pictures piled up in your studio, and 
I'll wager you won’t sell more than 
three or four during the coming year. 
Why don’t you rent the things and let 
them bring you in an income instead 
of doing nothing but collecting Al 
samples of New York dust?” 

“That’s a grand idea,” said the art- 
ist, “but who would we rent them to?” 
Lest the eagle eyes of The Outlook’s 
proof-readers modify the foregoing sen- 
tence by adding an “‘m” to who, the 
editors of The Outlook wish to state 
that the artist did use the nominative 
form and, in the interests of that strict 
accuracy for which we hope we are 
famous, the “m” must remain mute. 
The artist of whom we are speaking 
generally, we believe, uses correct 
grammar, but we should recollect that 
his excitement at his friend’s proposi- 
tion was doubtless intense. This moot 
question being settled, let us return to 
the friend. 

“T will,” said the friend, with all the 
responsiveness of one of the chief par- 


ticipants in the story of cock-robin. 
“T will. Send me down that painting 
I looked at yesterday and I’ll give you 
six per cent of your asking price for 
the privilege of hanging it on my walls 
for a year. I'll insure it, and if I iike 
it after living with it I may buy it 
when the year is through. Or I may 
rent another picture from you when 
the year is up. Whichever I do, you 
will be earning six per cent on your 
investment of brains, and that is more 
than some people get out of the stock 
market.” 


Now there comes to hand a copy of 
Lee Simonson’s “Minor Prophecies,” a 
group of stimulating essays republished 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. And in this 
volume we find, with the date of its orig- 
inal publication given as 1917, an essay, 
“The Painter’s Ark,” inspired by the 
first exhibition of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists in New York. “With 
every year,” wrote Mr. Simonson, “the 
practice of selling paintings is becoming 
more difficult because more of an anach- 
ronism, a consequence of the painter’s 
anomalous attempt still to exist on the 
Renaissance basis of patron and servant. 
A few princes and cardinals bent on dec- 
orating their palaces have been sup- 
planted by a few millionaires to whom 
pictures are a hobby and a heteroge- 
neous bourgeoisie for whom pictures are 
a part of their furniture. The million- 
aire can afford to hang more pictures 
than he can actually live with, just as 
his racing stable may contain more 
horses than he can ride. But the bour- 
geoisie, moving from one apartment to 
another, from hotels in winter to coun- 
try houses during the summer, from 
houses to apartments and back again, 
are a migratory class and cannot encum- 
ber themselves with collections of paint- 
ings. To insist that they ought to buy 
them is as futile as to insist that they 
must own every dwelling they inhabit. 
Until they can have pictures on the same 
terms as they have their houses or their 
flats, they will, as a class, do without 
them. The picture market will remain 
limited to those who own mansions, in 
the main a conservative class, patroniz- 
ing the established painter rather than 
the innovator, 

“The alternative is of course to rent 
pictures rather than to sell them. In no 
other way can a class of picture owners, 
in an industrial community, be enccur- 
aged to keep pace with the production 
of new schools, For, to hang an exam- 
ple of Cubism on one’s walls, or a still- 
life in the manner of Cézanne, is, for 
almost every one, an experiment. The 
certainty even for a collector, that the 
picture which he likes to-day, he will 
enjoy five years hence, is an expert sense 
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acquired usually only after years of sys- 
tematic collecting and many failures. 
And every one who has grown tired of 
his wall-paper, his furniture or his book- 
plate, hesitates to venture an_ initial 
investment. of two or three hundred dol- 
lars when a modern picture at an exhi- 
bition arouses his enthusiasm, It is idle 
to expect the public as a whole to ac- 
quire new experiences at a cost which 
penalizes their willingness to experi- 
ment.” 

According to the review by Van Wyck 
Brooks in the current “(Commonweal,” 
Mr. Simonson’s suggestion has been 
worked out practically by the Chicago 
Galleries Association, We had heard 
rumors too that a group of Canadian 
artists had also put the plan to rent their 
pictures into effect. We shall be inter- 
ested to learn the extent and success of 
experiments made in the direction of 
renting paintings. The idea is an excel- 
lent one, even if The Outlook didn’t 
criginate it. 


Even on a Cunarder 


HE Outlook is not alone in 
lamenting the passing of good 


sea terms. As its readers will 
remember, a week ago we published an 
editorial entitled ““Lubberizing the Sea.” 
It was a plea for the use of exact and 
customary terminology by those who go 
upon the waters. Apparently the sea- 
men of ocean liners as well as yachtsmen 
grow careless in this mechanical age. A 
news item in a recent issue of the New 
York “Times” quotes the senior medical 
officer of the great Cunard liner Aqui- ° 
tania as saying: “The crews no longer 
talk of going aft or forward, but say 
they are going to the front or to the end 
of the ship. Right and left are used in- 
stead of starboard and port. I hear 
members of the crew frequently say: 
‘I am going upstairs’ or ‘downstairs’ in- 
stead of ‘above’ or ‘below.’ 

“No one says, ‘I am going on deck.’ 
They say ‘outside’ or ‘inside.’ I heard 
a woman ask her steward if he had seen 
her husband, and he replied, ‘Yes, mum, 
he’s just gone up on the roof.’ ” 

Perhaps the naval architects, or at 
least the decorators of the great liners, 
are in part to blame for the changes 
which Dr. Jones properly deplores. 
They have done the best that they could 
to make the liners look like great hotels. 
Why should lift boys on liners think of 
their journeys to and fro in other than 
shore terms? What is to differentiate 
their task from that of landlubbers 
whose vertical voyage runs from base- 
ment to roof garden? Why should they 
think in terms of holds and upper decks? 
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Commander Byrd’s plane on its fixed incline, just before starting for Europe 


A Scheme for a F lying-F ield 


FTER Commander Byrd com- 
A pleted his hazardous flight to 
France with his crew in the 
America, he said in an interview in Paris 
that one great need in long-distance 
aviation is a proper field for the take- 
off. The difficulties that Colonel Lind- 
bergh faced in lifting his heavily loaded 
Spirit of St. Louis from a bumpy and 
soggy grass field had made the need 
evident. So had the delays which re- 
peatedly disappointed both Commander 
Byrd’s party and Chamberlin and Levine 
—delays often due to the fact that the 
. take-off could only be from a fixed in- 
cline. The fliers had to wait, not only 
for promising general weather condi- 
tions, but for a favorable wind. 

The development of regular long-dis- 
tance air service, as Commander Byrd 
has emphasized, must depend partly 
upon provision of suitable fields, de- 
signed to facilitate starting on schedule 
in any weather that will permit flying. 

Two essentials, obviously, are a long 
runway over a hard, smooth surface, to 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


make certain of getting large and 
weightily burdened planes safely off the 
ground, and an arrangement to make it 
feasible always to take off into the wind. 
Commander Byrd was reported as pro- 
posing the construction of large con- 
crete fields, in order to guarantee a 
good surface, and a movable incline so 
that from it an airplane could face the 
wind. 

The need of using concrete may be 
debatable. One aviator of long experi- 
ence has expressed the opinion that a 
field of hard gravel, on a carefully laid 
bed, would be at least equally service- 
able. The cost of construction would 
obviously be less, and, while some ex- 
penditure for upkeep would be involved, 
there would be no risk of the cracking 
or upheaving of any part of the surface 
due to the effects of weather or shifting 
ground pressure. 

The right plan for a take-off always 
into the eye of the wind is the real prob- 
lem. One solution proposed is based on 
the principle of the weather-vane—a 


central starting-point, either a raised 
mound or a revolving incline, from 
which an airplane could be headed into 
a wind from any direction. The disad- 
vantage of this solution is that it involves 
doubling the size of the field, in order 
to give a run of the required length to 
any point of the compass. 

A circular field with a light track run- 
ning around its edge, along which an in- 
cline mounted on a truck could move on 
wheels, offers an economical solution. 
On the rolling incline a plane could be 
headed into any wind. For its run be- 
fore getting into the air it would always 
have the same distance—the full diame- 
ter of the field. From hangars which 
could be located conveniently at the 
edge of the field planes could be taken 
out directly upon the movable incline. 
ready for transportation to the proper 
point for the start of the flight. It is 
the principle of the weather-vane re- 
versed and applied to the problem of 
making long-distance air transport more 
easily practicable. 


Science Shakes the Plum Tree 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


Perhaps you think that the only way the Government affects your daily life is through 
the income tax. Read this article and you will find you are mistaken 


HEN Mollie, the wife, last fall 
got to looking about that 
fair to dull old place they 


called home with intent to brighten it 
up, her eye fell upon the radiator (suf- 
fering no fracture in the process), stern 


and melancholy in its corner. She vis- 
ualized it a changed thing, a creature of 
glowing bright new gold. She hurried 
around to the paint shop, asked for 
snappy radiator gilt, with a can of silver 
for variety, laid down a scheme of one 





radiator glorified each day, and soon all 
of them between cellar and garret were 
neatly burnished. 

3ut Mollie had made a costly mistake. 
Her gold and silver paint was aluminum 
paint, and aluminum does not let the 
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heat through. Putting it on the radiator 
kept heat locked up inside those pipes, so 
it couldn’t get out into her rooms. A 
radiator so painted goes more than half- 
way toward ceasing to be a radiator. It 
radiates less than half the heat it would 
have if unpainted, or if painted with 
white lead, which lets the warmth 
through. Heat is radiated and convected 
into a room. ‘This paint did not inter- 
fere with convection, but it torpedoed 
radiation. 

So John burned much more coal last 
year than should have been necessary. 
He was not alone, however, in this mis- 
take. Nearly everybody’s radiator is 
painted with aluminum. I have just vis- 
ited the homes of fourteen of my own 
friends. In twelve of them the radiators 
are so covered. I shudder to think of 
the unnecessary addition to the coal 
bill of the Nation each year that is due 
to paint wrongly applied to radiators. I 
am hurrying out to tell of this mistake 
that people may begin to avoid it. It is 
as though ten thousand houses were on 
fire and I had an extinguisher that would 
put them all out. Lend a hand, will you, 
in getting the word around? 


HE discovery was due to science. In 
Washington there is a Bureau of 
Standards maintained by the Govern- 
ment, It is a part of the Department of 
Commerce which has of late, under the 
guidance of Mr. Herbert Hoover, seen a 
great light, has come to believe that its 
proper province is to render to the public 
a dollar service, to save it money, make 
it money. It has found, for instance, that 
building regulations in many cities re- 
quire that certain brick walls should be 
twice as thick as is necessary. Stupen- 
lous sums are spent unnecessarily in so 
building them. It has found that the 
useless complications in the manufacture 
of garden hose, as an example of another 
type of waste, largely due to production 
of unnecessary varieties, makes that hose 
cost the user, when he comes to sprinkle 
his grass, twenty-five per cent more than 
it should. It has set about removing such 
wastes, believing that in a year or two, 
with a bit of sympathetic co-operation, it 
can spike enough of them to save the 
people all the money it spends in taxes. 

But these are apart from the present 
story. Here we have to do with those 
savings to the people that can be brought 
about by the application of pure science 
to every-day problems. 

The discovery of this paint folly came 
about in an interesting way. There was 
an individual out at the Bureau, a 
simon-pure scientist, whose business it 
was to record the heat of the stars. 
The public does not see quickly the 
practicability of its tax money being 
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spent for such work. It does not give a 
darn how much or how little heat we get 
from Jupiter. But as a matter of fact 
these scientists are prospecting for gold 
with the possibility of finding a pay 
pocket every time they stick in their 
picks. 

The War Department asked the Bu- 
reau of Standards how it could keep the 
inside of army tents from getting so hot. 
It was a problem that had existed for 





OVERNOR Smith owes 

it to the Catholic Church 
to withdraw from the Presi- 
dential race—that is the ear- 
nest plea of a devout Catholic 
of deep-rooted Americanism. 
It will be published in next 
week’s issue of The Outlook. 











generations. The question was referred 
to this scientist, who studied the heat 
of the stars. He answered and said 
that painting them with aluminum paint 
would do the trick, as heat did not flow 
easily from aluminum paint. The advice 
was followed, and found to work. This 
abstract scientist had earned pay for a 
lifetime right there. His mind naturally 
turned to other possibilities of using 
aluminum paint to keep out the heat. 
Paint ice wagons with it, he suggested. 
Paint the inside of your attic, or your 
golf cap. But do not paint with alumi- 
num objects that you want to give out 
heat. Do not paint radiators. Here 
was a negative application of the knowl- 
edge obtained that in immediate dollars 
and cents is worth all the rest. 

There are many other concrete exam- 
ples of savings made as a result of the 
application of science. Science has often 
shaken the plum tree. One could begin 
almost anywhere. Concrete itself is a 
good example. The Government had 
been building revetments along the Mis- 
sissippi River—thrusting stern arms of 
concrete out into the stream to narrow 
its channel that it might scour itself clean 
instead of depositing its silt and raising 
its own level. The concrete slabs of 
which the revetments were built were 
made on the spot. After the gravel and 
cement were mixed it was necessary to 
wait five days for them to harden. How 
could this wait be shortened? 

After extensive experiments the scien- 
tists reported back. If the concrete 
mixers would stir in four per cent of cal- 
cium chloride the mixture would harden 
more quickly. It should be ready for 
ordinary uses in one day instead of five. 
The engineers on the Mississippi stated 
that this information saved them $500 a 
day on this one job. But its bigger use- 
fulness is in the building trades, where 
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foundations of concrete are being laid 
and the rest of the work must wait upon 
their hardening. The mere interest on 
the money tied up in the sites of New 
York skyscrapers while concrete hardens 
would amount to fortunes for ordinary 
men. 


I was told of the experiments with au- 
tomobile brake linings, How, the Bu- 
reau was asked, could they be kept from 
burning out? ‘This led to an investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of brake linings. 
They were made chiefly of asbestos 
woven into cotton with binders of either 
asphalt or rubber. The problem was one 
of heat resistance. 

First a machine was built by the use 
of which brake linings could be subjected 
to the conditions they must endure going 
down long hills. On this machine any 
brake lining could be burned out. Its 
endurance could be measured. That was 
the real test. The problem was to work 
out a formula for the ingredients of 
brake linings that would be most heat 
resistant. This was done and the new 
linings tested. It is considered a con- 
servative estimate when it is said that the 
life of brake linings on the automobiles 
of the Nation were doubled by these ex- 
periments. If this estimate is true, then 
the automobile users were saved some 
$10,000,000 a year. But what is prob- 
ably more important is the fact that the 
manufacturers have set up these testing 
machines in their factories and have thus 
been enabled to continue the develop- 
ment of better brake linings. 

The Government during the war 
bought several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of dry-cell batteries some- 
what like those used in most households 
to make the door-bell ring. It did not 
use them immediately, and when it got 
around to them they were all worthless. 
Would the Bureau of Standards please 
take these batteries apart and find out 
why they were no good? Then would it 
write the specifications for batteries that 
were better? 

It was a chemist’s job, of course. There 
were the contents of the dry cell and 
there was the container. They should sit 
tight in their narrow cell for the longest 
possible time, without reacting on each 
other, so that current would cease to be 
producible. The dry cells that the 
American people used each year cost 


$150,000,000. How greatly could the 
usefulness of that investment be _ in- 
creased? 


In the end the Bureau of Standards 
wrote specifications for dry cells. The 
proof of their excellence lies in the fact 
that the whole producing industry has 
adopted them. When you replace those 
cells on that hidden little shelf high up 
on the walls of your basement, you will 
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undoubtedly get new ones made to meet 
the Government specifications. They 
will probably last you twice as long as 
did their predecessors. If they last but 
ten per cent longer, that percentage on 
an item of $150,000,000 is $15,000,000 
a year, and it costs only $2,000,000 a 
year to run the whole Bureau. 

Then there was electrolysis of gas and 
water mains, which sounds rather techni- 
cal and difficult. It means that gas and 
water mains were going to pieces and 
that loose electricity in the ground was 
responsible for it. When an electric wire 
is run out from the plant to your house, 
the end of it is struck into the ground or 
hitched to something that will carry the 
current from it into the ground. Then 
that current runs back to the plant 
through the ground. That completes the 
circuit. Current would not light your 
lamps nor ring your telephone if this cir- 
cuit did not exist. If the electricity did 
not go back through the ground another 


wire to carry it back would have to be: 


strung, which would complicate matters. 

But this electricity in the ground 
affects the gas and water mains. Posi- 
tive electricity does not hurt them, as it 
draws particles to them. Negative elec- 
tricity, however, causes them to give off 
particles. In doing so they suffer elec- 
trolysis. They go to pieces. If you want 
to save the water and gas pipes, you 
must see to it that they are charged with 
positive electricity. This is quite easy. 
The Bureau of Standards discovered the 
cause of this electrolysis and worked out 
the solution. It mastered the problem 
and contributed its findings to the indus- 
try, thus preventing innumerable breaks 
in these pipes, the repair and replace- 
ment of which would have been borne by 
the consumer when he paid his gas and 
water bills. 

There are problems everywhere. The 
efficiency of the electric light, for in- 
stance, is three per cent. The firefly has 
the most efficient lighting plant in the 
world, but who would be so silly as to 
fiddle around with fireflies? Yet increas- 
ing light efficiency from three to four per 
cent would save the Nation hundreds of 
millions a year. 


H™ is a problem that: is more ob- 

viously practical. The Bureau of 
Standards built a walking machine. Then 
it took a typical cowhide and cut it up 
into shoe soles. It made a careful record 
of the part of the hide from which each 
sole came. It arranged a typical pave- 
ment, applied a typical weight, provided 
the accustomed scour of walking. It put 
each piece of leather on the walking ma- 
chine and started it going. It speeded 
up the machine. Each piece of leather 
was walked until it wore out. Thus was 
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it possible to determine the part of the 
cowhide which yielded most enduring 
sole leather. The results were checked in 
actual practice by putting soles from 
different parts of the cowhide, one on the 
right and one on the left foot of police- 
men, postmen, clerks, soldiers, who co- 
operated with the Bureau. As a result 
the industry now knows the part of the 
cowhide from which to cut the most 
durable sole leather and how to use each 
part for the purpose it can best serve, a 
fact that adds weeks to the wear of the 
shoes of all who use them. 

This practical co-operation between 
science and the problems of the people is 
yielding results in ways too numerous to 
mention. The Bureau, for instance, 
helped stop that hurt in your teeth when 
you eat ice-cream. The trouble was that 
you had fillings in your teeth, and these 
fillings did not contract and expand to 
heat and cold to just the extent that the 
enamel of your teeth did. So when you 
took ice-cream and coffee, thus greatly 
agitating this capacity for expansion and 
contraction, these materials fought des- 
perately, and hurt you in the process. 
The Bureau worked out formula for ma- 
terials for tooth fillings that would act in 
better unison with enamel. 

The chipping of enamel ware was 
saved by the same principle. When 
enamel was put on iron and the utensil 
resulting was exposed to varying degrees 
of heat and cold, the contractions or ex- 
pansions were different and the enamel 
cracked and peeled. The problem was 
the same as that of fillings for teeth—to 
get more nearly equal expansion by two 
materials. The Bureau worked it out, 
and the enamel ware of the Nation was 
greatly improved. 


citing but one final example of ac- 
complishment may I note the ap- 
proach of science to so practical a prob- 
lem as that of measuring the warmth of 
blankets? When the housewife goes to 
the store for blankets at the approach 
of autumn, what she wants to buy is 
warmth. Which blankets, for the money, 
will furnish most warmth? 
problem. 

Just this problem faced the War De- 
partment in buying blankets for its 
Army. Would the Bureau of Standards 
test these blankets which manufacturers 
sought to sell it and tell it which would 
keep soldiers warmest ? 

Not many people stop to think out a 
simple problem like that of why blankets 
keep them warm. If they went back to 
the fundamental reason for getting cold, 
they would find that it lay in the loss of 
heat by radiation from the body. That 
he may avoid getting cold one envelops 
himself in garments through which heat 


That is her - 


does not pass. The warmest blanket is 
that which lets least bodily heat get 
away. 

But it is not the material of which a 
blanket is made that causes it to keep the 
heat in. It is the fact that it is so woven 
that it holds layers of air. If a man 
could trap a layer of air about him, he 
would never get cold. Air is a non- 
conductor of heat. The blanket is but 
a framework to hold this layer of air. It 
is a good blanket exactly to the extent 
that it does so, and therefore does not 
let the warmth get away. 

These men of science stretched up 
these blankets that were to be tested, put 
heat on one side of them, measured with 
their delicate instruments just how much 
of it came through. That measure was 
the real test of a blanket. 

It is not wool in a blanket that causes 
it to keep its owner warm. It is the air 
chamber. Wool is a convenient material 
to weave into these adjustable air pockets 
or chambers. A properly woven cotton 
blanket, however, is just as warm. The 
whole problem is the construction of the 
air chamber. One woolen blanket may 
be warmer than another weighing twenty- 
five per cent more. The extra wool in 
the heavy blanket is wasted. A cheap 
blanket may keep you warmer than an 
expensive one. It has been more under- 
standingly woven. New cotton blankets 
at one-fourth the price may be as warm 
as wool. 

There is danger, however, that cotton 
when washed will lose the proper air- 
trapping chamber form. The problem in 
making cotton blankets as effective as 
wool lies in developing a cleaning process 
that will not break down their original 
framework. 

The possibilities of such investigations 
are obvious. They should demonstrate 
to industry the fundamentals back of 
blanket buiiding. They should lighten 
the weight under which humanity slum- 
bers. They should save the wool that 
goes into heavy blankets that are no 
warmer than light ones. They should 
show the possibilities that lie in cotton 
blankets. They should get more warmth 
out of less material. They should make 
blankets cheaper to the whole public. 
They should demonstrate principles that 
may be applied elsewhere. 


N these days of large production in- 
dustry the scientist often finds a place 
in the plant. He is coming to be used. 
Rarely. however, is he used to the maxi- 
mum. It is often surprising to find how 
little he is used. In his absence this 
Government scientific bureau is lending 
what assistance it may to the end that 
the citizen may continue to get more and 
more benefits from the laboratory. 
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Cruisers 


Editorial Correspondence from the Naval Conference at Geneva 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


HE Tri-Power Naval Conference 
here has had a poor press. The 
ultimate causes may have been 
armament purveyors, dismayed at a pos- 
sible fall in the market, or other oppo- 
nents of arms limitation—I do not know. 
But each day of late any manifestation 
of national “spunk” has been exagger- 
ated into mountain size. We have been 
informed that the Conference was strug- 
gling in an atmosphere of insufferable 
intolerance and was actually being 
smothered to death. 

Few critics have seemed disposed to 
credit the three nations involved with 
what, knowing their representatives here, 
I believe to be their sincere desire, 
namely, to place naval expenditure on 
a decreasing and fairly discriminating 
basis. 

The Conference has had its very seri- 
ous difficulties, all the same. Should they 
prove, for the moment, insurmountable, 
no one of the three Powers would dream 
of falling into panic. All would be ani- 
mated by a spirit of “try, try again.” 


American Conditions 


Ni expenditure is applied to bases 
on shore and vessels at sea. 
Among the latter are battleships, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and, particularly, 
cruisers, Surprising as it may seem to 
many, perhaps to most, to protect our 
commerce it would appear, according to 
an article in a recent Outlook, that 
America needs more cruisers than does 
any other Power, and this whether 
viewed from a standpoint of trade, fuel- 
ing stations, National wealth, protection 
of colonies, or merchant marine. 
Moreover, as we have relatively few 
fueling stations, we need relatively 
larger-sized ships. 
Thus American conditions were more 
_ than ever of moment when the President 
of the United States summoned a new 
Naval Conference. At it England, 
America, and Japan were represented by 
full-powered delegates; France and It- 
aly, by observers only. 


What Mr. Gibson Said 


w= early in June, the Confer- 

ence met, the Hen. Hugh Gib- 
son, American Ambassador to Belgium, 
our first delegate, was made presiding 
officer. He offered our Government’s 
suggestion of continuing the battleship 
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tonnage ratio, fixed by the Washington 
Conference of 1922 for America, Great 
Britain, and Japan, namely, 5-5-3, to 
the auxiliary craft of those Powers. 

Cruisers form the chief item in that 
class. They are followed by destroyers 
and submarines, 

Mr. Gibson propounded the view 
that the fairest limitation was that of 
the total tonnage of each of these classes. 
Within such total, he declared, each 
country would be free to choose the 
type and numbers of vessels it consid- 
ered best for its special needs, arising 
from geographical position, overseas 
commitments, national security, etc. 
The proposition had the advantage of 
great clearness and cogency. 


What Mr. Bridgeman Said 


oe Britain objected that a total- 
tonnage basis would settle nothing. 
Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and first British delegate, said: 


Total tonnage is like a pie. It may 
be a good thing, but it all depends on 
what is inside it. The mere fixation 
of total tonnage is perfectly useless 
unless accompanied by individual lim- 
its. There is no other way of prevent- 
ing competition in building except by 
agreement on the maximum size of 
each type. 


This, indeed, as well as the maximum 
gun caliber (for, of course, the whole 
question of the displacement and permis- 
sible caliber of guns is involved) had 
been supposed to be not unsympathetic 
to some Americans, as distinguished 
from the French, at the April meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission here 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions to prepare for a General Arms 
Limitation Conference (the League is 
not responsible for the present Confer- 
ence). But the American position, with 
its emphasis on total tonnage first and 
types and numbers afterwards, is now 
perfectly clear to every one. 

Again, another Englishman remarked: 

Suppose we should agree for our- 
selves and for you on 400,000 tons of 
cruisers, each, as a proper total, and 
you carry your point of not divulging 
just how you are going to split it up, 

and we find that you have given a 

large majority proportion to eight-gun 

vessels of 10,000 tons, proper for work 
with fleets. That means, of course, an 


overwhelming superiority of force for 
you. For what kind of a show would 
our 400,000 tons make? Why, we 
need a six-inch-gun cruiser, proper for 
commerce protection, for every 2,500 
miles of our immensely long lines of 
communication. Now, after supplying 
ourselves with the necessarily very 
large number of little cruisers, how 
much tonnage would there be left to 
spend on big cruisers, those eight-inch- 
gun affairs, with their superiority of 
2%-1, over the six-inch-gun cruisers. 
Yet we ought to have fifteen of them, 
anyway. Besides, we should need a 
few aircraft carriers and mine-layers; 
they should also be included in the 
cruiser class. Thus we really ought 
to have a cruiser total of some 600,- 
000 tons. 


What the Japanese Think 


A the present British cruiser strength 
is reported to be about 387,000 
tons, a 600,000 estimate is regarded by 
some long-distance critics as a mere basis 
for bargaining. It should settle down to 
something really reasonable to which the 
British would like to add a definite 
building program. 

Or, on the other hand, as Viscounts 
Saito and Ishii cleverly propose, cruis- 
ers and destroyers may ultimately be 
lumped together, thus providing all aux- 
iliaries in two classes only, surface and 
submarine, and into a total tonnage 
within whose limits there would be 
greater liberty of emphasis, whether of 
type or numbers; there would be more 
chance of reaching the object of the 
Conference—limitation, reduction, econ- 
omy. This comes with special impact 
from Japan, which, of the three Powers, 
is the least able to afford the luxury of 
a much-cruisered navy, and hence is the 
keenest on saving the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book. 

“But why competition?” the Japanese 
inquire. “ ‘War between America and 
England is unthinkable.’ This we hear 
daily. Now, if America builds more of 
one cruiser type than does England, why 
must England needs do the same, and 
vice versa? There is, we believe, no 
cause for misgiving on the part of either 
when the other disposes of a restricted 
total tonnage according to special re- 
quirements. The simple question at 
issue is: Does each Power trust in the 
other’s good intentions?” 

Geneva, July 18, 1927. 
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Why Our Forests Are Burning Up’ 


I—The Forest Service Has Lost Its Vision of Its Real Job 
By ARTHUR M. BAUM 





ORE than two years ago Mr. William C. 
Gregg questioned in an article in The 
Outlook whether the Forest Service had not “gone 
daffy ’ over providing recreational facilities in the 
National Forests instead of tending to the business 
for which the Forest Service was created. In the 
resent article, which is the first of a series by 
Mr. Arthur Baum, an even more severe indict- 
ment is drawn up in which the Forest Service is 
accused of failing in its primary task, that of pro- 
tecting the National Forests from the annual fires 
which are burning up merchantable timber faster 
than it can be replaced. 
Mr. Baum served in the Forest Service for 
fourteen years as guard, ranger, and supervisor 


in one of the worst fire districts in the country. 
He resigned to engage in other work, but 
maintains the same interest in Conservation as 
during his years of active field work, and feels 
that he can render no better service to the 
cause than by acquainting the public with the 
facts in the case, ascertained by him while in 
a responsible position in the Forest Service 
itself. 

The series constitutes a long-stifled protest of 
the field force, living and working amid the trees 
of the National Forests, against the bureaucratic 
office force, which Mr. Baum holds responsible 
for the failure of the Forest Service to cope suc- 
cessfully with the fire menace. 














HE costly failure of the Forest 
Service in the Northwest in 


1926, whereby several hundred 
thousand acres of merchantable timber 
were destroyed by fire, was not as great 
a disaster as that region thinks. It often 
takes just such a catastrophe to bring 
to an accounting a Government service 
which has been in the saddle as long as 
the Forest Service. That such an ac- 
counting was required in this.case is the 
opinion of the Northwest and is the 
thesis of these articles. 

The season of 1926 was one of the 
three most damaging years in the his- 
tory of the Forest Service, with huge 
losses in northern Idaho, western Mon- 
tana, and to a lesser degree on the coast. 
But this devastating blow to one of the 
richest timber areas on the continent 
and the eleventh-hour extravagance 
which marked the efforts of the Forest 
Service to fight the fires are none too 
heavy a price to pay if the result may be 
the exposure and the permanent correc- 
tion of the conditions which made such 
losses possible. 

The simple fact is that the timber be- 
longing to the Nation is burning up 
twenty-five per cent more rapidly than 
it is growing. Last year was a mistake, 
or rather a series of mistakes, by the 
very agency intrusted for the past 
twenty years with the stewardship of 
our Nationally owned Forests. It was a 
striking example of the failure of the 
leading exponent of Conservation, the 
United States Forest Service, to carry 
out the fundamental of forestry; that is, 





1See editorial comment. 
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to protect the Forests from fire. I admit 
that in all save fire protection the Ser- 
vice has done wonders, but of what avail 
are the best silvicultural methods, the 
wisest utilization of the land, the most 
successful work in adapting grazing reg- 
ulations to the present economic needs 
of the stock industry—of what avail are 
these accomplishments if timber is de- 
stroyed faster than it is replaced? 


F Neen fourteen years in the Forest 
Service, most of them on duty in 
the worst fire region in this country, and 
after giving all natural difficulties and 
political difficulties due consideration, I 
am convinced that the Service has itself 
chiefly to blame for lack of progress in 
checking fire losses. Despite improve- 
ments in methods and greater resources, 
it has failed to keep pace with the in- 
creasing risk our Forests run as they 
become more and more subject to the 
carelessness of mankind. This is due to 
faults inherent in the organization. I 
wish to make it clear that I have no con- 
cern with individuals, but that I accuse 
the Forest Service of very grave errors 
of commission and omission, for which 
ir a subsequent article I shall endeavor 
to point out definite and practical reme- 
dies. 

Grouped logically these errors are: 

First, the Forest Service has consis- 
tently failed to appreciate its task in 
suppressing fire in its true proportions, 
and has failed to report to Congress and 
the public such knowledge of real condi- 
tions as it did have. 

Second, the Forest Service has made 


no sincere, intelligent effort to secure 
funds necessary for its needs, but so far 
denied by Congress, and has signally 
failed to make maximum use of the 
money with which it was provided. It 
has devoted funds intended to strengthen 
field man-power and equipment to in- 
creasing salaries of high officials and 
building up an unnecessary bureaucratic 
overhead out of all proportion to the 
productive field force. 

Third, the Forest Service has ignored 
radical changes necessary in its basic or- 
ganization which would make possible a 
proper utilization of its funds. It assigns 
poorly equipped and often incompetent 
men to the most important positions in 
its fire organization, instead of selecting 
those of demonstrated ability in the 
arduous apprenticeship requisite to fit a 
man for success in one of the most savage 
“wars of peace”—fighting forest fires. 

Fourth, the Forest Service, in losing 
sight of the primary conception of its 
job—what Secretary Wilson eloquently 
outlined twenty-odd years ago as the 
conservation and administration of tr 
National Forests—has dissipated its er: 
ergies through ex officio leadership in 
private, municipal, and State forestry. 
Attendance at meetings more or less 
allied with Conservation and publicity 
matter of various degrees of literary 
merit have largely superseded actual 
supervision of Government property. 


b tera principle of Conservation has 

been sold to the public on its eco- 
nomic and esthetic merits, but the re- 
pute of the Forest Service as the bul- 
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A view of the destruction being wrought by a forest fire near Siuslaw National Forest in Oregon 


wark of the cause rests too much upon 
the excellent standing of the Forest 
ranger. He is the pivot of Conservation, 
and in this article, confessedly critical of 
the Forest Service, it is inevitable and 
only fair that I pay him tribute. The 
successful ranger possesses in the maxi- 
mum degree physical and moral cour- 
age, self-reliance, wilderness craft, tact, 
vision, and the ability to lead men. He 
is a public servant whom the United 
States places in the same category as 
Canada does its Northwest Mounted 
Police—builders and sentinels of empire. 

But the Forest ranger is not the For- 
est Service. We shall later see how he 
is overwhelmed by the legions of bureau- 
cracy. Our concern is with the Service 
as a whole and its responsibility for the 
Nation’s loss of its merchantable timber. 
It has failed to realize its responsibility, 
and through complacent reports enhanc- 
ing success and veiling failures has not 
adequately informed either the public or 
Congress of the situation it faces. Con- 
gress holds the purse-strings, and so far 
has been niggardly—and the Bureau of 
the Budget worse—but their skeptical 
attitude is not incomprehensible if the 
true situation is being withheld from 
them, as it is, because of the unjustifia- 
ble fear that it would react to the dis- 
advantage of the Service or from other 
political considerations, 

My personal belief is that if the needs 
of the National Forests were exhaus- 
tively presented the Bureau of the 
Budget would recognize them, But why 
should increases be granted to the For- 
est Service if its own reports intimate 
that it is satisfied with the progress 
which is being made? 


ee to the system now in 
vogue, the insufficient appropria- 
tions allowed the Forest Service force it 
to follow some such procedure as this: 
Severe fires occur in various regions of 
the West, and the unprepared and ill- 
equipped field force has to meet the 
emergency upon a day’s notice. It is 
forced to spend money like a drunken 
Indian—a fact more and more fre- 
quently commented upon in Western 
communities—and draws upon the Fire 
Fund, virtually a check signed in blank 
by Congress, which authorizes a deficit 
for the suppression of fires and the 
placing of additional guards when the 
situation becomes acute. Of course, de- 
ficiency appropriations are one of the 
favorite means of Congress to soothe the 
clamorous taxpayer—they do not show 
up in the Budget for that year—but it is 
hard for the heavily taxed Western 
stump rancher and grocer to understand 
why the Forest Service should neglect 
to take ordinary precautions against 
something bound to happen every year, 
instead of spending money without any 
regard for economy at the eleventh 
hour. 

A good example of this short-sighted 
way of fighting fires and of the inability 
of the non-field force to evaluate past 
experience and to prevision possibilities 
—indeed, probabilities—may be seen in 
my own district in 1926. For several 
years it has faced in different regions fire 
seasons which verged on the disastrous. 
Each of them demonstrated the inade- 
quacy of the first-line defenses; that is, 
there were too few rangers, guards, and 
improvised crews; there was insufficient 
equipment; and trained men from other 


forests to help out in the overburdened 
iorests were not available. Yet late in 
the spring of 1926, when I complained 
of the damage done on my forest in 
1925, I was informed that at last the 
district was equipped to meet any emer- 
gency. In three weeks the losses were 
worse than in any except two of the 
past twenty years, equipment was gone, 
and the whole district overhead de- 
moralized. 

The official answer to such a situation 
would be that money was not available 
for adequate protection; but there is 
ample reason to believe that the unsatis- 
factory aspects of this method of fight- 
ing fire have never been comprehensively 
explained to Congress. The man in the 
field knows the facts, but he is muz- 
zled. Instead of being urged to present 
appropriation estimates truly reflecting 
their best judgment of conditions, the 
supervisors are repressed, told to make 
their estimates “about the same as last 
year, since there is no likelihood of in- 
crease.” 


r it not culpably unsound reasoning 
which forecasts the amount of equip- 
ment needed on the average fire season? 
What would you think of an ambulance 
doctor who reasoned in this fashion: 
“The kind of accidents I am usually 
summoned to require, on the average, so 
many yards of bandage, therefore that’s 
as much as I'll carry, though I admit a 
human life may be lost because I have 
not enough bandage with me’’? 

The improvidence of the Service as 
regards equipment is all the more inex- 
cusable in that through centralized pur- 
chase and recourse to unused army 
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stores it has been able to acquire mate- 
rials at far less than market price, and 
yet has failed to acquire enough. That 
is the stock defense of the Service—it 
has made some advance. Why not 
enough? Though taxed to the limit for 
not unusual fire seasons, the Service 
failed to realize the demands plainly 
foreseeable for the unusual year. Last 
season was such a year, and as a result 
the Service was short of cheaply bought 
material and had to buy in the open re- 
tail market. 

Is this economy? When will the Ser- 
vice grasp the fact that the worst pos- 
sibly imaginable fire season is the mini- 
mum it must prepare for? 

The Forest Service problem in bad 
seasons has been compared to the prob- 
lem confronting our Regular Army when 
the World War broke out. But there is 
an essential difference. A World War 
does not break out every year, but the 
Forest Service knows that every year it 
must face fire. Yet it stubbornly per- 
sists in false economy in preparation, 
and then indulges in wild extravagance 
when fires break out. 

Between 1905 and 1919 inclusive, dis- 
astrous as was the last-mentioned year, 
the Forest Service made more real prog- 
ress in protection work than from 1920 
to the present. This will meet with flat 
and vehement denial, but take into con- 
sideration the conditions existing in 
1905. The Service had no personnel, 
much less trained personnel; its organi- 
zation was purely experimental; the 
Forests were real wildernesses; roads 


and trails were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; telephone lines, one of the main 
essentials for effective fire fighting, were 
practicaily unknown; its equipment was 
a joke; and, most important of all, it 
had neither the understanding nor the 
support of the public. By 1920 it had 
gone a long way toward remedying these 
defects, and for the past seven years the 
resources of the Service, although still 
inadequate, have been incomparably 
greater than those of the preceding pio- 
neer stage. Yet its rate of letting the 
Forests burn up is not much bettered. 


s I have said, the Forest ranger and 

his immediate superiors on the 
field know this at first hand, but any 
bureaucracy stifles the subordinate. 
With some differences in opinion as to 
the intensiveness which must be ex- 
tended to fire-protection personnel and 
improvements, all save the newcomers 
and veteran time-servers—who exist in 
any industry—agree that the necessary 
increases run into hundreds of per cent. 
It is the failure of the Forest Service 
that the practical experience of these 
men is not drawn upon by the men 
higher up, who must present to Congress 
the requirements of the Service. 

My own experience has been that 
there is an appalling apathy towards the 
whole fire situation on the part of the 
officers at Washington and in the district 
offices. These men deal with fire losses 
irom an academic view-point. They 
take a bad fire season every so often as 
a matter of course, deplore it perfunc- 
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torily, and proceed aout their other 
business—business which will not con- 
tinue to exist very long unless fire losses 
are prevented. 

It does not take long for this attitude 
of resignation toward the supposedly in- 
evitable to poison the rest of the organi- 
zation. 


eee must be done imme- 
diately. A permanent investment in 
protection personnel and improvements 
in fire-fighting equipment are absolutely 
necessary if forestry in the regions grow- 
ing merchantable timber, which it must 
be noted are concentrated in a small 
percentage of our gross forest area, is to 
be more than merely interesting reading 
about experimental plots. It is these 
really productive forests, as distinct 
from grazing, barren, and watershed 
protection acreage, which are burning up 
faster than timber can be produced upon 
them. Remember that the life of a tree 
is analogous to that of man. On my 
district, considering all species of timber, 
one hundred and fifty years would be a 
very conservative estimate to place on 
the rotation—or life—of a tree. But 
during the past twenty years the rota- 
tion would have had to be much less 
than one hundred years if supply were 
to keep pace with loss, 

The successful conduct of a business 
vital to the Nation’s prosperity demands 
adequate provision for protection against 
this alarming annual fire loss. But so 
far neither Congress nor the public has 
been aware of true conditions. 


(In his next article Mr. Baum goes into the cause of the failure of the Forest S ervice to stop our National Forests from 


burning up. The cause is not personal. 
The cause is in the organization. 


Mr. Baum attacks no one individual. 
Itis topheavy.) 


When the Japanese Marry 


IBIYA DAIMYOJIN is a mod- 
H est shrine in the very heart of 

Tokyo. It stands within hail- 
ing distance of the old castle moat sur- 
rounding the great palace and within a 
few hundred steps of the central park 
called Hibiya and of the Imperial Hotel. 
But it is only modest in its building—-as 
simplicity is the dominant note of all 
Shinto structures. And then, too, it was 
built in the trying days following the 
great earthquake of 1923. But its inti- 
mate relation to the great national shrine 
at Ise gives it unsurpassed dignity and 
prestige in the eyes of the pious of Tokvo 
City. And this Hibiya Daimyojin has 
turned into a Nippon edition of the Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner. 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


It’s a tremendous piece of news. It 
has just reached us here in a batch of 
Tokyo newspapers. 
quite as important as the story of the 
smashing up of the Russian Baltic Fleet 
in the Strait of Tsushima—to the real 
life of our Nippon race. Perhaps a bit 
more so, The Battle of the Japan Sea 
—Togo’s admirable work there, however 
heroic—does not touch the every-day life 
of our people as this does. Certainly, 
the sum of all the brave deeds in the 
Russian War does not begin to touch the 
every-day emotions of our people and 
keep on touching them as the revolution 
in the basic relation between man and 
woman contained in the above little 
news item. The up-and-alert Tokyo rep- 


News like that is- 


resentatives of rich and mighty Ameri- 
can news-gathering organizations did not 
seem to have invested a nickel in the 
cable tolls in sending the news abroad. 
Even that incredible fact cannot take 
away much of the importance of the 
news, 


| ieee DAIMYOJIN, so runs the news, 
all through the spring season of 
this year united young people at the rate 
of more than 600 a month in bonds of 
matrimony—and with the Shinto rites. 
This brief, largely statistical, and uncol- 
ored statement does not explode like a 
ton of TNT of excitement in the Ameri- 
can ear. What makes it a thunder-clap 
of revolutionary sensation in the Japa- 
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Here is the trousseau for a Japanese bride displayed in the window of a Tokyo department store. 


According to 


Japanese standards, it is a real bargain, for it costs only two thousand yen; that is about one thousand dollars 


nese ear is largely in the historic back- 
ground of the thing. Marriage with us 
had been a social contract, pure and 
simple. Religion had nothing te do with 
it; it had nothing whatever to say about 
it. “What, therefore, God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder” had no 
place in the matrimonial credo of Nip- 
pon, That is, for many centuries past. 
To be sure, in the purer days in the 


‘dawn of history marriage was wont to be 


solemnized with Shinto rites. And the 
Imperial family weddings are now, as 
they have always been, performed before 
the palace shrine and with Shinto cere- 
mony. But among the mass of our peo- 
ple there was not a touch of religious 
ceremony connected with marriage. 

And there precisely is where the brief 
news from Tokyo takes on color and 
meaning. At the height of this spring 
season more than twenty-five couples of 
young people rushed into this one shrine 
of Hibiya Daimyojin every day, Sunday 
not excluded. 

“We begin at nine o’clock in the 
morning,” the secretary of the popular 
shrine declared to a reporter of a Tokyo 
daily, “and keep busy until nine o’clock 
at night.” In other words, the shrine 
has been busier than most of the big 
business in Tokyo this year in the happy 
but strenuous work of tying the knot. 
The charges at the shrine for ceremonies 
vary according to the degree of display 
and the time consumed in performing 
them. The simpler one takes about half 


an hour and costs as low as 15 yen, or 
about $7.50 in American money. More 
ornate and complicated ones last over 
an hour, with a lot of trimmings in the 
way of floral and fruit offerings and 
amount of sacred music accompanying 
the ceremony. For these charges go 
up as high as 70 yen, or $35. This 
Hibiya Daimyojin has become by far the 
most popular shrine for wedding cere- 
monies, and is almost exclusively patron- 
ized by the middle and higher classes of 
Tokyo people. 

Many things worked to bring about 
the change. For more than half a cen- 
tury now Occidental ideas and customs 
have been imported into the country 
with enthusiasm, if not altogether with 
edifying profit. The spread of Chris- 
tianity had a decided effect upon it. Na- 
tive Christians have always insisted on 
church weddings in addition to the 
purely social ceremonies according to the 
old-time usages of the land. But by far 
the most powerful cause of them all is 
the nation-wide awakening of Japanese 
women to their own rights and power 
and the coming into their own. 


| ne half a dozen years ago the 
Non-Marriage Alliance, captained 
by such dauntless spirits as Mme. Akiko 
Hiratsuka, Mme. Umeo Oku, and Miss 
Fusae Ichikawa, unfurled their standard 
of revolt in the astounded eyes of 
Tokyo. “Emancipation from the bond- 
age of matrimony,” was their battle-cry. 


They did not smash up expensive plate- 
glass windows, They did not go on 
hunger strikes. They were not militant. 
They were tame and gentle in their 
methods, compared with some of the ac- 
tivities of their American and British 
sisters. They marched on the Imperial 
Diet, then in session, and presented a 
petition demanding a law forbidding the 
marriage of males suffering from certain 
diseases and certain character and men- 
tal defects. The ladies of the Alliance 
spoke a good deal and all over the city 
of Tokyo, where women public orators 
were rarer than ladies wearing their own 
complexions in an Easter parade on 
Fifth Avenue. And they wrote often 
and widely. One and all, they spoke 
and wrote with something of the accents 
of a crusader. And what they said was 
both vivid and emphatic. More than 
that, it was true. And, what was still 
more important, they knew it was true— 
stating facts in their natural colors. And 
what was yet more vital even than that, 
their hearers and readers—and of the 
male gender—knew that the young wo- 
men of the Non-Marriage Alliance were 
telling the world simple but very solemn 
facts—common, every-day, ever-present 


facts. Facts which cried alcud to 
heaven—some of them, Marriage for 
Japanese women had been slavery. 


There was no gentler word for it. And 
when the Jadies wrote or spoke, in 
many cases, they were speaking out of 
the personal experiences of their own or 
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of first-hand knowledge. And the ladies 
had an excellent target in their bombard- 
ment—namely, the guilty conscience of 
the whole male half of the nation. 

The bombardment brought forth 
much good fruit. Men and women of 
light and leading in the city of Tokyo 
organized themselves into the Life Bet- 
terment League. The ambition of the 
League covered a’much larger field than 
the innovation and improvement of mar- 
riage relations and conditions among the 
people of Nippon, But marriage re- 
ceived their concentrated attention and 
efforts, for the simple reason that it cried 
more loud and insistently than any 
other social condition for instant and 
immediate action. The following is the 
League’s platform on marriage: 

The certificate of health must be 
exchanged before marriage. 

Provide young people with oppor- 
tunity to know each other under the 
guidance of their parents or other 
elderly people before their marriage. 

The expense ofsthe wedding should 
not exceed one-third of the annual in- 
come of the bridegroom. 

The wedding ceremony should be 
performed at holy places (not at ho- 
tels). 

An announcement party should be 
held at the bridegroom’s home, and 
those who are invited should be lim- 
ited to the nearest relatives and very 
intimate friends, 


These things are just silly, primitive, 
and awfully early Victorian to any vil- 
lage girl in America, of course. What 
made them sound like a bomb of radical 
revolution in the ears of Tokyo? For 
that was precisely the way they sounded 
there half a dozen years back. There 
was just one thing which made them 
sound that way: it was the old-fashioned 
courtship and marriage customs of our 
ancestors, which were still honored and 
in practice among the people then. 

Let us present a sample, 


1 fe stepped into his twenty-third 
spring as he sauntered into the fa- 
mous Ueno Park, all canopied with the 
rose and pearl of its countless century- 
old cherry trees in bloom. Did _ his 
thoughts gently and lightly turn to 
dreams of love and to matrimony? They 
did not. For one thing, under the actual 
conditions prevailing in Nippon, it ws 
absurdly impossible for any young man’s 
thoughts to turn to matrimony lightly, 
in any shape or fashion, anvhow. Matri- 
mony was entirely too grown-up a busi- 
ness and tco serious to be insulted with 
any such adverb as “lightly” —especially 
on the part of a young man of three- 
and-twenty. No, Taro’s thoughts did 
not turn lightly or otherwise to matri- 





mony. But his father’s did. Did the 
old gentleman summon the frivolous and 
unwilling candidate for life’s full-fledged 
responsibilities to a private interview and 
hint of a voyage over the uncharted sea? 
He did nothing of the sort. His father 
was a man of wisdom and a respecter of 
his ancestors’ hallowed customs, The 
father made a bee-line to an old, trusted 
friend of his and put the heavy question 
squarely up to him in the following man- 
ner: 

“That low, ignoramus son of mine, 
you know,” said the father, “is shooting 
up like a young bamboo after an April 
shower. And even such as he should not 
be permitted to waste all his days on the 
back of a bamboo horse”—and so on 
and so forth, and wound up by begging 
him to save his life (that is, the father’s) 
and the honor of his family by acting as 
the #akedo—the honorable go-between. 
So pressed, he accepted the mission. The 
old friend of the family had no choice. 
Now the nakodo is a great institution 
with us Japanese. He is a sort of a 
cross between Talleyrand and Gotama 
Buddha, for the very nature of his office 
demands that he be the master of two 
kinds of eloquence—of speech and of 
silence. Eloquent in singing the peer- 
less charms of a bride-to-be and eloquent 


in keeping quiet over some of the fail- . 


ings of his young man aspirant in some 
of the weaknesses so common with the 
male of the species. To these noble 
qualifications the zakodo must add that 
of a social lion of no mean standing, 
commanding thereby a wide circle of 
acquaintances, 


a paragon of a nakodo accepted 
the mission of securing a wonder 
girl for Taro. Did the nakodo go 
straight to O-Tama-san, that maiden of 
charm and distinction, pearly and pre- 
cious as her name, and a girl whom he 
had known since her cradle days? The 
wise xakodo did nothing of the sort. In- 
stead, he went right to the parents of the 
girl, And in the parental ears the za- 
kodo sang the praises of Taro and of the 
blessed and rosy days awaiting a happy 
girl who is to be his bride. And he won, 
as he so richly deserved—won over the 
girl’s parents, that is to say. What hap- 
pened then? What about the girl, the 
heroine and leading lady of the drama? 
She heard of the thing—through her 
mother. And in the following diplo- 
matic way: 

“You know Taro, of course?”—from 
the mother. The girl had heard of the 
young fellow, had even seen him once or 
twice, it seemed to her. Then her 
mother indulged in a flow of colorful 
adjectives telling the daughter how well 
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she and her father had thought of the 
family of Taro and the future of the 
young man himself, and then: Would 
O-Tama like to have a miai—“looking- 
over-each-other” session—with the 
young man? The poor girl did not know 
encugh about Taro to find any reason 
whatever to decline the proposed “look- 
ing-over-each-other” meeting, especially 
when her mother seemed so anxious 
about the thing. Therefore, entirely out 
of politeness and respect for her parents’ 
wishes, O-Tama-san agreed to meet the 
young fellow. And the trap was sprung. 





S° loaded with the happy tidings, the 
nakodo rushed back to Taro’s father, 
And then for the first time the father 
condescended to honor the unripe ‘intel- 
ligence of his posterity by calling him 
into conference. After trumpeting a 
considerable amount of ballyhoo for 
O-Tama-san and her ancient and respec- 
table family, both in song and prose, 
Taro’s father let the cat out of the bag: 
How would Taro like to have a mi-ai 
with the charming and peerless O-Tama- 
san? 

The poor wretch knew as much about 
the girl as she did about him. He 
found himself utterly powerless in put- 
ting up a single, solitary objection 
against the “looking-over-each-other” 
meeting with O-Tama. And the mi-ai 
took place in the flower-scented peace of 
Kameido Shrine. That is to say, the 
young people came together there, but 
they did not see much of each other. 
The session did not last more than a 
couple of hours, to start with. Nobody 
but a prophet with the gift of reading 
the innermost secrets of human hearts 
could do anything worth while in that 
space of time. And these young people 
were not allowed to have even a few 
minutes of the said space of time to 
themselves. Most of it was consumed 
in exchanging a couple of thousand 
bows, many of them graceful and 
all of them polite. And the boy was en- 
tirely too busy with his own hands and 
feet the balance of the time to notice 
anything else. O-Tama-san blushed 
prettily most of the session, as a maid of 
twenty should. But that was largely 
over her anxiety and confusion in mak- 
ing an impression on the zakodo and 
other elderly people of the party. She 
hardly wasted a single glance at the 
young man, She knew as well as any 
one else that he was not looking at her 
much, Why worry about the poor boy, 
who had more than he could do? 

So it came to pass that all the serious 
work of looking into the financial stand- 
ing of the two high contracting parties, 
the health conditions of the couple and 
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Bride and groom in front of an altar in a Shinto shrine, Tokyo 


their hereditary tendencies, the social 
standing of the two families—all had 
been attended to by the nakodo and the 
parents of the two young people. 


HE mi-ai was satisfactory, and it 

was followed by an exchange of 
gifts called yuino. That is the Japanese 
way of making a betrothal announce- 
ment. After that there was nothing left 
but to select a day of happy omens for 
the wedding. The ceremony took place 
in the home of the groom, instead of the 
bride’s, as in Occidental lands. The 
ceremony consisted of the traditional 
san-san-kudo  (three-times-three)—sip- 
ping sake by the bride and the groom 
from unglazed earthen cups and ex- 
changing the cups three times three; 
hence the name. It took place in a 
room where nobody was present but the 
bride and the groom and the inevitable 
nakodo and his wife and a girl who offi- 
ciated in filling the cups of sake ex- 
changed between the couple. Not even 
the parents of the two young people 
were permitted in there, for such is the 
rigorous provision of the old custom. 
And the ceremony was followed by the 
wedding feast, where the members of the 
families and their friends were invited to 
make merry over the happy event. 

No priest, no minister, no civic official 
—none. Just a social contract, nothing 
more. And that was the old-fashioned 
marriage ceremony of Nippon. From 
this to the platform of the Life Better- 


ment League is quite a world tour, after 
all. 


|. + why all this popular fuss and 
fury for the shrine marriage? Does 
it make the Japanese husbands more 
faithful to their wives? Does it mean 
that our people have turned more relig- 
ious than their ancestors? Perhaps yes, 
and, then again, perhaps not. 

And that isn’t the point, anyhow. 
The real meaning of the ever-expanding 
popularity of the shrine marriage among 
the young folks of Nippon is quite apart 
from the religious life of our people. 
The sweeping vogue of the shrine mar- 
riage means that the women of Nippon 
are marching into the break of a new 
day. They demanded a religious sanc- 
tion for the marriage in addition to the 
old social contract idea of it. And they 
are getting it. And through it they are 
telling the males that the one-sided mar- 
riage of the olden days is gone. 


cy)" thing, however, used to make 
marriage a red-letter event in the 
life of our old-fashioned girls. And that 
was the amount of money their parents 
were wont to spend on their marriage. 
Tt was ali for the good and happiness of 
their daughters—that was what the old 
folks said. It wasn’t, though. It was 
for the family vanity. The parents 
used to mortgage their homes, their fu- 
ture incomes and earnings, and often 
borrowed on something they did not 


have—just for a big splurge. The 
wealth and social standing of a bride’s 
family were wont to be judged by the 
length of the procession of servants 
bearing gifts to the groom’s family and 
chests of dresses and other personal pos- 
sessions of the bride. ,And in those good 
old golden days, when the fashion in 
women’s dresses never changed for cen- 
turies, many a bride went to her new 
home with enough dresses to last her 
lifetime. Expenditures connected with 
a wedding were naturally and too often 
utterly and absurdly out of proportion 
to the financial ability of the parents. 
All for the family vanity. All the world 
knew it as such, and the girls concerned 
better than anybody. 

Now the Life Betterment League’s big 
guns are trained on this silly old custom. 
Public opinion is solidly behind it. Now 
all the leading department stores in 
Tokyo are vying with one another in 
offering popular-priced complete bridal 
outfits. One of them is presented in an 
accompanying illustration. And it costs 
2,000 yen, or $1,000 in American 
money. And that is a department-store 
bargain offering. From that fact alone 
it is not hard to imagine just how much 
a regular outfit, considered worth while. 
would have cost in the old days. 

But at last sanity seems to be firmly 
in the saddle. And that is a happy 
thing in these days when Nippon is 
passing through a real revolution in the 
basic relations of life. 












I Don’t Want to Be a F oreigner ! 


Perhaps the ‘‘ moderately educated housewife from lowa’’ does not want to be ¢« placed”’ any 
more than Maria Moravsky does ; but we will leave complaint on that score to our neigh- 
bors from Iowa, moderately educated or not, and to others to voice for themselves. 


Meanwhile Maria Moravsky’s grievance is worth heeding. 


HE lady from Oscar Wilde’s 
comedy who decorated her 
drawing-room with orchids and 
foreigners has many doubles in America, 
“Oh, you are a Russian?” she ex- 
claims on being introduced to you. 
“How charming! I love Russians, they 
are so artistic.” 

And so you are instantly classified and 
go henceforth in the lady’s memory as 
“that artistic Russian girl.” 

For her you have no personality, no 
individual faults and virtues, just be- 
cause your name happens to end in 
“sky.” There may be dull or bright, 
secretive or frank, bad or good Ameri- 
cans, As to Russians—they are but 
“artistic.” And all because the lady 
made her acquaintance with the Russian 
nation through the Russian Art Thea- 
tre. 

Another woman less refined and less 
tolerant—the moderately educated 
housewife from Iowa, for instance— 
would talk about foreigners in a less 
amusing and less tolerant way: “Don’t 
you bring in that unwashed, God-deny- 
ing Bolshevik girl! I don’t want to see 
any foreigners in my flat!” 

And the accent she places on the word 
“foreigners” makes you feel as if she 
said, “I hate to see cockroaches in my 
flat!” 

She may be persuaded into admitting 
that there are exceptions, that Russians 
do wash occasionally, and that not all of 
them deny God and democracy. But 
this would be a long process, The first 
impression your name makes on her is 
that you are a Russian, or a Pole, or an 
Italian—“‘one of those dirty immigrants, 

you know.” 

Together with millions of other simi- 
larly unfortunate, I cry out from the 
depths of my heart: 

“T don’t want to be a foreigner!” 

“Oh, that is easy to remedy,” answers 
the suave voice of a professional Ameri- 
canizer; “just become an American citi- 
zen.” 


N°: it isn’t easy. In the first place, 
in order to become a citizen you 
have to live in the States for five solid 
years. Now if any one offered me a citi- 
zenship of paradise on the condition that 
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By MARIA MORAVSKY 


I had to stay there for five years para- 
dise would immediately become less 
desirable—in fact, it would look suspi- 
ciously like a heavenly prison. I hap- 
pened to stay in prison during the first 
Russian Revolution, and I can back 
with experience that oft-misquoted sen- 
tence about the bars that do not make a 
prison, It is the feeling that you cannot 
leave the place. 

So your first step toward citizenship is 
apt to cool your feelings for the new 
country. “I have to stay five years in 
the place!” you muse, “Gosh, I wish 
they were over!” 

I know many a newly baked citizen 
who celebrated receiving his final papers 
by taking a trip abroad that very month, 

The second unpleasant thing about 
becoming a citizen is that forswearing 
business, Like a pagan converted to 
Christianity, you have to forswear your 
allegiance to such idols as the British 
King or the President of Turkey, as the 
case may be. This may make you a 
criminal in the eye of your former Gov- 
ernment. If you ever venture to go 
there, you would meet with highly un- 
pleasant things, ranging from platonic 
reproaches to a trial for high treason. 

Of course there are compensations. 
You are entitled to pay taxes to your 
“own” Government. In case of war, to 
fight under the American flag, possibly 
against your own brothers. You may 
change your native “sky” to Jones or 
Smith, and none will call you a dirty 
foreigner any longer—at least not until 
they hear your accent, 

There is a remedy against the accent. 
I may go to a linguist and learn how to 
twist my tongue properly, so all these 
“th’s” and “r’s” will sound in my mouth 
as if I were a born Bostonian. The 
modern “accent eliminators,” after many 
an exercise with a looking-glass and a 
wooden stick, guarantee you this. Be- 
lieve me, one of these days I am going to 
put myself into their hands, Not be- 
cause of people ridiculing me, really, but 
because I love the English language and 
wish to speak it correctly. But even 
then, after my tongue is twisted to per- 
fection, how about my _ Slavonically 
round face, round chin, round nose, and 
widely set eyes? Why, from the mo- 
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ment people look at me they instantly 
scent a foreigner! 
And I don’t want to be a foreigner. 


I LOVE America, I would not live here 
for years if I were not fond of the 
jolly old place. New York seems to me 
almost a home town. So gay and—do 
not smile—friendly. So safe and—do 
not laugh—cozy. Yes, a cozy place. If 
you live in one district for a few years, 
and then go abroad, your grocer’s boy 
will inform your butcher first day after 
your return: 

“You know, that ‘sky’ woman is 
back!” 

“The one who lived at 38 Washing- 
ton Square? Well, we will be seiling her 
chops again. You know, when she 
started housekeeping first she couldn’t 
tell pork from lamb.” 

You are sure that they will find some- 
thing to gossip about you, and it warms 
your heart. They remember you. The 
old postman who has been carrying your 
letters ever since you moved here also 
remembers you. He will nod beamingly 
on seeing you back, he may even ask you 
how you enjoyed the trip. 

Yes, New York is my home town. 
It would be even more so if a great 
many people did not consider me a for- 
eigner. 


His feeling of being a stranger here 
is forced upon me even by my edi- 
tors: 

“Maria Moravsky casts her critical 
foreign eye upon present-day travelers, 
and finds them,” etc. “She is a Russian 
by birth and views Americans and their 
manners with an air of judicious detach- 
ment.” This is from the “Contributors’ 
Gallery” of a magazine whose editors 
have always been very friendly to me. 

When I read that, I received a shock, 
like one who overheard, at a reception, 
the hostess saying: 

“Of course, she really doesn’t belong 
to our circle, you know, but I asked her 
because” — 

No matter what the “because” may 
be, you feel hurt. 

“Judicious detachment”! As if any 
one who feels detached from this coun- 
try would care to write about it for 
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years, criticising or praising! Do we 
stop strangers’ children on the streets, 
telling them how bad are their manners? 
But, oh, if our own child displays im- 
perfect manners how many times has the 
poor youngster to hear the excerpts from 
the book on etiquette! We criticise 
most those whom we love most. And, 
try as we may, we can never, never, be 
quite impartial about them. The higher 
were the expectations, the more passion- 
ate is the blame. Even when delivered 
smiling and in gentle tones, the criticism 
of those we love is bound to be passion- 
ate, with that underlying passion which 
does not need to be loud in order to be 
felt. We always take sides even when 
we appear to be detached. 

A foreigner who lives in this country 
cannot feel detached from it for long. 
Sooner or later he will love or hate it. 
And then he ceases to be a foreigner. 
He becomes either an alien, in the war- 
time sense of the word, or a citizen. 

Yes, citizen in heart, even if he does 
not take out his papers. In spite of his 
love for the old country, he becomes a 
citizen of the new one. 


«es can one be in love with two 
countries at the same time? Even 
in the realm of sex there happens such a 
thing as a double love. As to loving sev- 
eral friends, several brothers or sisters, 
every normal human heart is capable of 
multiple love. Why, then, in the realm 
of patriotism must we be strictly mon- 
ogamic ? 

Why should I stamp out of my heart 
all loyalty to my Polish, Russian, and 
English brothers because I happen to 
live among my American brothers? 

I named the four above-mentioned 
nations because, in truth, I belong to 
all of them. There is nothing theoreti- 
cal about it. I was born of Polish par- 
ents, brought up in Russia, entered into 
American literature because I love it, 
and the person dearest to me happens to 
be English-born. I am connected with 
England by affection and _ passport. 
Must I estrange myself from my other 
beloved nations in order to be only an 
American? It would be treason to my 
own heart. 

I am only a handy illustration of the 
problem which grows more and more in- 
tricate with the barriers of nationalism 
strengthened by the Great War. There 
are many of us, the wanderers, the 
forced or voluntary cosmopolites, whose 
hearts are divided between several na- 
tions: Prsbyszewsky, who wrote his fa- 
mous novels in German and was con- 
demned for it by the Polish patriots; 
Professor Metchnikoff, who migrated 
from Russia for the sake of the better- 
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conducted scientific researches in Paris; 
Kosciusko, whose statue, in his typically 
Polish lambskin cap, stands on a promi- 
nent thoroughfare of Washington. Kos- 
ciusko is your patriot as well as ours, 
isn’t he? Yet if you know his biography 
you can easily see that Kosciusko would 
never forswear his loyalty to Poland for 
the sake of becoming an American citi- 
zen, 

Did Lord Byron cease to be a Brit- 
isher by fighting for Greek indepen- 
dence? And yet during that brief period 
of his life he was in truth a Greek citi- 
zen. 

I brought in these examples to back 
my plea for multiple citizenship—the 
citizenship which has nothing in common 
with taking out your papers and losing 
or gaining the protection of any country. 
I would leave the legal aspect of the 
question to the people versed in interna- 
tional law. But I feel experienced 
enough to talk about the heart-side of 
the question. I have seen too many so- 
called ‘“‘cosmopolites” with sorely split 
souls. I myself belong to them. This is 
the reason I voice the plea: 

“Do not consider us foreigners!” 


wos we live on your soil and 
work for you and love you, and, 
yes, criticise you at times, do not de- 
mand: 

“Step in or back out.” 

Let us remain on the threshold of sev- 
eral civilizations. Let us be the living 
links between the nations. Do not con- 
sider us strangers. 

A stranger is some one who does not 
understand you. It is not necessarily 
your nearest relatives who understand 
you best. It often happens that a per- 
son not wholly understood by his own 
family and his own circle happily mar- 
ries an outsider who understands him 
best. Thus Joseph Conrad espoused 
English literature, and is now called the 
master of English prose. Thus Kos- 
ciusko pledged himself to the American 
freedom. They were both Poles. They 
became more than Poles. They earned 
double citizenship. 

Returning to my own case—I have 
contribtted eight books of poems, essays, 
and stories for children of Russia, and 
I cannot estrange myself from the coun- 
try which gave me love in exchange for 
it. Although a Polish patriot, I fought 
on the Russian barricades for the free- 
dom of Russia, and the Cossack’s bullet 
marked me for a Russian revolutionist. 
Yet my Polish friends did not “excom- 
municate” me for writing and fighting 
for Russia. Russian critics, knowing 
that I am a Pole strongly opposed to the 
Russification of my country and de- 
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manding Polish independence, consid- 
ered me nevertheless a Russian writer. 
In the United States, when Edward 
O’Brien, knowing that I am a Polish- 
Russian writer, mentioned my stories in 
his “Best Short Stories of the Year,” he 
listed them among the “stories by Amer- 
ican writers.” Then why should Ameri- 
cans tell me at every turn of my mental 
life that I am a foreigner? I don’t want 
to be a foreigner in America, Russia, or 
Poland. I feel like having a triple citi- 
zenship, 


P matters but little that certain com- 
mittees do not award literary prizes 
to the foreign-born, although it does not 
seem fair when the foreign-born writes 
in English. It is but amusing when a 
prejudiced little housewife calls you a 
dirty Bolshevik, without taking the 
trouble to ascertain your bathing habits 
or your political creed. But when 
your literary friends—the intellectuals, 
the salt of the earth—always introduce 
you as a foreigner, even after you have 
worked in this country for years, it 
hurts. 

The whole attitude is wrong. In an 
ideal community a person should be con- 
sidered first and foremost a personality. 
It should not be overlooked that he was 
born in the tropics or on the North Pole, 
in Russia or America, because these facts 
have a direct bearing on the develop- 
ment of the personality. But it is a mis- 
take to consider one merely a megaphone 
of his nation just because one happens 
to live away from his native land. 

Would you like to be considered pri- 
marily a representative of, let us say, 
Missouri any time you left your native 
State? It would be very well if you 
were its governor, But suppose you 
came to New York to lecture on psychol- 
ogy and your chairman introduced you: 
“We have with us to-night Mr. X, of 
Missouri. The problem of complexes 
seen through his Missouréan eyes” — 

How would you feel? 

Well, I feel this way when I hear the 
reference to my “Russian eyes.” It nar- 
rows my horizon, it reduces me to being 
but a megaphone of Russia. 

To be sure, Russia is a trifle bigger 
than Missouri. But it is not the only 
country which had influence on me. 
America, too, had a strong influence on 
me. Also Poland. Also England. I 
espoused several civilizations without 
divorcing any one of them. Patriotically 
speaking, I am a Mormon. 

This is a natural state for people like 
myself. We who divided years of our 
mental growth between several nations 
cannot belong to but one country and be 
foreigners in all the others. 








The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


N apoleon’s Opinions and Prophecies 
By Don C. SEITZ 


T is reckoned that there are in exist- 
ence seven million words written or 
dictated by Napoleon Bonaparte, 

covering every conceivable line of human 
endeavor, From this vast reservoir 
Lewis Claflin Breed has gleaned a vol- 
ume of “The Opinions and Reflections 
of Napoleon,” * in which is to be found a 
collection of many thoughts uttered by 
the Emperor. The Napoleonic legend 
grows no less with the years; and there 
is reason for its endurance and expan- 
sion. More than 100,000 books, pam- 
phlets, or essays have been written about 
him in the one hundred and six years 
since his demise at St. Helena. Ludwig’s 
“Napoleon” is even now a best-seller, 
The appeal is by no means limited to 
hero-worshipers. He aimed to secure 
everlasting fame, and did so; yet, aside 
from military prowess, which ended in 
disaster, his social, administrative, and 
economic side is vastly more interesting 
than the chronicle of conflicts. He was 
the epitome of the modern. 

The plight of France to-day is, of 
course, due to circumstances beyond her 
control. With all the campaigning, ‘“un- 
der his government neither deficits nor 
loans were known, as he provided for 
every want, either by the ordinary im- 
posts, or by the means of contributions 
levied upon the countries which he con- 
quered.” It was upon this last method 
that France leaned as a way out from 
the debts of the Great War. She had no 
Napoleon to enforce the collection. 

His desire for lasting fame led him to 
construct enduring public works, “I 
have often,” he once observed, “set my- 
self against the feasts the city of Paris 
wished to give me. They consisted of 
dinners, balls, artificial fireworks, at the 
expense of two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the preparations for which 
obstructed the public for several days, 
and which afterwards cost as much to 
take away as they had cost in their con- 
struction. I proved that with these idle 
expenses they might have erected lasting 
and magnificent monuments.” 

His inhibitions were not appreciated. 
“One must have gone through much as I 
have,” he observed further, “to be ac- 
quainted with all the difficulties of doing 


1The Opinions and Reflections of Napo- 
leon. Edited by Lewis Claflin Breed. The 
Four Seas Company, Boston. $5. 
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good, If the business related to chim- 
neys, partitions, and furniture for some 
individuals in the imperial palaces, the 
work was quick and effectual. But if it 
were necessary to lengthen the garden 
of the Tuileries, to render some quarters 
wholesome, to clean some sewers, and to 
accomplish a task beneficial to the pub- 
lic, in which some particular person had 
no direct interest, I found it requisite to 
exert all the energy of my character, to 
write six to ten letters a day, and to get 
into a downright passion. It was in this 
way that I paid out as much as six mill- 
ions of dollars in sewers, for which no- 
body was ever to thank me. I pulled 
down a property of six millions in houses 
in front of the Tuileries for the purpose 
of forming the Carrousel and throwing 
open the Louvre. What I did is immense. 
What I had resolved to do, and what I 
projected, were still much more so.” 

The conqueror looked on the world 
with a prophetic eye. He foresaw the 
development of the United States in its 
largest measure. ‘America,” he re- 
marked at St. Helena, “was in all re- 
spects our prop and asylum, It is an 
immense continent, possessing the ad- 
vantages of a peculiar system of free- 
dom. If a man be troubled with melan- 
choly he may get into a coach and drive 
a thousand leagues, enjoying all the way 
the pleasure of a common traveler. In 
America you may be on a footing of 
equality with every one; you may, if you 
please, mingle with the crowd without 
inconvenience, retaining your own man- 
ners, your own language, your own re- 
ligion.” 

Equality was always in his mind. He 


had no patience with inherited rank or 
social claims. It was not demagoguery 
that led him to sit with the soldiers and 
jest with them. He could kill them off 
by the hundred thousand, as things most 
readily replaceable; but their rights as 
men he always defended, often at the 
expense of liberty. 

He was certain the Bourbons would 
be overthrown and that Europe within a 
century would become either republican 
or Cossack, It is mainly republican, in- 
cluding Russia. The latter country he 
regarded as the menace of Europe. 
With an enormous population, and safe 
from attack on three sides, he was cer- 
tain that it would erupt and overwhelm 
the central Powers. The fear still exists. 
In his general plan he contemplated a 
united Europe, under one set of laws, 
operating co-ordinately in the interest of 
all the people. ‘They cannot but tri- 
umph,” was his view of modern princi- 
ples. ‘Mark the train of events; even 
oppressions, nowadays, turn to the dis- 
advantage of the oppressor.” He proph- 
esied the union of Italy. “Italy,” he 
said at St. Helena, “is one nation; unity 
of customs, language, and _ literature 
must in a period more or less distant 
unite the inhabitants under one sole gov- 
ernment, and Rome will without the 
slightest doubt be chosen by the Italians 
as their capital.” 

“Those English who are lovers of lib- 
erty,” he predicted, ‘will one day lament 
with tears having gained the battle of 
Waterloo. It was as fatal to the liberties 
of Europe in its effects as that of Phi- 
lippi on those of Rome; and like it, has 
precipitated Europe in the hands of 
Triumvirs associated together for the 
oppression of mankind, the suppression 
of knowledge, and the restoration of 
superstitions.” 


Fiction 


THE FOUR POST BED. By Charles F. Marsh. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


An English tale of the marshes and 
farmlands of East Norfolk. A _ singular 
situation exists between an engaged cou- 
ple. Both man and woman are successful 
farmers; thé woman is not willing to give 
up her farm to marry; the man won’t give 
up his with all its memories, including the 
four-post bed in which he was born. But 
one morning he fishes a would-be girl sui- 
cide from his horse-pond, and she slowly 
recovers as she is nursed in the famous 
four-poster. Thereupon the situation be- 
comes complicated. The conclusion con- 
tains a surprise and a satisfactory ending. 


oe, WOLF PACK. By Ridgwell Cullum. The 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2. 


aia is a super-thriller of a wild section 
of western Canada, rough and tough, with 


bootlegging and cattle-thieving rampant 
and no chance for honest men except at 
the pistol’s mouth. The story has action 
galore and will hold many readers breath- 
less with excitement. 
THAT RIDICULOUS WOMAN. By Leonard Lig 
siter. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 
Evelyn Berrick is much more than ridic- 
ulous; she is abnormal, physically, men- 
tally, and morally. A woman who tries to 
be friends with her describes her as a very 
plain woman who doesn’t know it and acts 
like a top-notch beauty. Probably a psy- 
chologist would say that she was fighting 
a sense of inferiority latent in her con- 
sciousness but never admitted. With the 
help of an ambitious snob who uses her 
mercilessly as an aid to his social advance- 
ment, Evelyn ruins her own life, forces her 
weak little son to be “manly,” and thereby 
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causes his death, makes herself a laughing- 
stock, spoils the life of her husband. Al- 
ways under her bravado there lurks a 
haunting fear that she is not what she 
forces herself to believe that she is. When 
the awakening comes, despair and death 
come with it. 

It is a tribute to the author’s power to 
say that Evelyn does inspire in the reader, 
not only a feeling of deep pity, but even a 
certain sympathy. Mr. Rossiter has writ- 
ten a novel that is so remarkable in its 
subject and its treatment as fairly to be 
entitled to the abused adjective “unique.” 


LOIS. By Lawrence W. Meynell. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. §2. 

With almost one accord reviewers of Mr. 
Meynell’s first novel, “Mockbeggar,” pre- 
dicted that its exuberance in epigram and 
smartness and straining for fine writing” 
would be toned down in his later work and 
that his skill in making his characters 
alive and their talk vivacious promised 
much for his future as a novelist. But in 
“Lois’ the faults reappear. Such cheap 
verbal quips as “ices and Isis,” “hobby and 
hubby,” occur. The young people are too 
fluent by far. We are told that Lois is a 
man-compeller and brilliant beyond words, 
but we don’t see it. The Fascist and Com- 
munist mobs of a coming generation rage 
and murder, but it is all theatrical—and 
melodramatic at that. The author lets 
himself go too much; restraint and clarity 
are the remedies. 

POK 0’ MOONSHINE. By Albert Frederick Wil- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 

Pok o’ Moonshine may contain better 
things than the reader is allowed sufficient 
tranquillity to appreciate. The literary St. 
Vitsus’s dance with which the author is af- 
flicted is a severe case; his jolty and jerky 
style and convulsive punctuation are so 
annoying that it is really difficult to judge. 
It isn’t all like this—we opened to a para- 
graph at random—but too much of it is: 

“The beauty of the simple lines lifted 
magically with the croon of the ’cello. But 
then abruptly his mood changed. 

“‘There you have it, Copperstone,’ he 


cried. ‘Get THAT back into stained glass 
or behind hushed altars! Put THAT into 
—ASCENSIONS!’ 


““But the—the THING that Daphne— 
discovered—’ I urged softly.” 

Of course it isn’t fair. We admit it. 
There are whole pages without a capital- 
ized word. But then there are others with 
more and worse. (If we had a mean dis- 
position we would print it WORSE!) 
ALMA: A NOVEL. By Margaret Fuller. William 

Morrow & Co., New York. $2. 

Miss Fuller, bearer of a distinguished 
name, has written a distinguished novel 
which shows to the best advantage a fine 
and rare talent. Her choice of theme—the 
noble servant girl—is apt to make one 
shiver with apprehension. But Alma is no 
smoothly insincere Esther Waters nor pre- 
posterous Lummox. This story of a Dan- 
ish woman who comes to America armed 
with a certificate of proficiency in cookery 
and a firm determination to acquire a good 
home and husband is one that develops in 
dignity and beauty, and not without many 
passages of delicious humor, as in her con- 
versation with the dog Jock. Caim after 
many successive repulses, Alma eventually 
wins to a recognition of her quality which 
is sweeter to her than the success she had 
envisaged. 


GREEN SANDAIS. By Cecil Champain Lowis. 
oy George H. Doran Company, New York. 


The sub-title of “Green Sandals” is “A 
Mystery in Burma,” but it is unlike the 
usual mystery tale, despite many involved 
circumstances and a_ beautiful woman 
brought under suspicion of murdering her 
husband. The Burmese setting and atmos- 
Phere, for one thing, lend a difference; for 
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If Fear 


keeps you away from 
your dentist . . (ay 


another, the story is related by the three 
people chiefly concerned, in turn, and the 
self-revelation of each adds to the interest. 
Not every lover of mystery tales will en- 
joy this one, from which many of the 
accepted properties are absent, but others 
who do not care for the more ordinary 
type may find pleasure in it. 


DETOURS. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Lrown & Co., Boston. $2. 

Ten interesting short stories—which are 
short stories structurally, rightly, and in- 
evitably; not sketches, psychological stud- 
ies, or compressed novelettes. We are not 
permeated by sentimental softness, but we 
own a soft spot, possibiy sentimental, 
which is not often tickled nowadays. It is 
probably this Victorian weakness which 
causes us to find most enjoyment in that 
capital tale “The End of the Road,” the 
story of a friendship between two men, 
blackface comedians, partners for many 
years, to one of whom—but not to both— 
an opportunity is offered for fame of a 
finer and higher kind. To one, but not to 
both—which shall it be and how will their 
friendship stand the strain? We expected 
a tragic shipwreck, and were so relieved 
and delighted when instead there came a 
happy, even a triumphant ending that we 
suspect there must be something wrong. 
We miss that confirmatory depression of 
spirit which assures the esthetic ego that 
the unpitying gods and the ruthless Artist 
(with a capital A) have pulled off another 
victory for Literature (with a capital L). 


Little, 


THE MATING CALL. By Rex Beach. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2. 

The shell-shocked and too ‘“‘woman- 
hungry” hero of Rex Beach’s new novel is 
a pitiable but by no means an engaging 
figure. It is true one forgives readily 
enough his weaknesses and follies, even the 
caddish obtuseness of his attitude toward 
the girl he marries straight from Ellis 
Island, as a suitable mate for the farmer 
upon an impoverished farm that he has 
become. He is essentially a good fellow, 
and redeems himself after his own quixotic 
fashion in the end. One has finally to ac- 
cord him a certain amount of liking and 
respect, but scarcely as much of either as 
to his spirited and attractive Russian wife, 
who of course turns out to be no peasant, 
but a baroness. The scene is Florida, and 
two chief determining factors in a happy 
ending are a Florida land boom and one of 
the wonderful Florida springs, the welling 
up from the depths of a subterranean river. 
Rex Beach can be counted upon to tell 
any story readably well, and he has done 
so again in “The Mating Call;” but he has 
had many better stories to tell than this, 
and has told them better. 


THE FLOWER SHOW. By Denis Mackail. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.50. 


An observant, sympathetic, quietly hu- 
morous story of life and character in Nut- 
lington village as they are revealed during 
the passing of a single day—that of the 
annual exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
ciety. An eminently British book—as Brit- 
ish as gooseberry tart—with solidity and 
feeling underlying its literary lightness, and 
possessing a leisurely charm of its own, not 
powerful, perhaps, yet not easily to be re- 
sisted. 


Science 
STARS AND ATOMS. By Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton. The Yale University Press, New Haven. 
9 


Professor Eddington teaches astronomy 
at Cambridge University, England. His 
students should enjoy his instruction. He 
expounds the marvels of the skies under- 
standingly. Of the atom it may be re- 
marked that there are several thousand 
millions in a drop of water, each about the 
one-hundred-millionth of an inch in diame- 
ter. Man’s structure is midway between 
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Pyorrhea robs 4 out of 5 


Many ills that shatter health begin in the 
mouth that is neglected. Pyorrhea, the frightful 
enemy that leaves in its wake such troubles as 
rheumatism, neuritis and facial disfigurement, 
wins only when ignored. Its hapless victims are 
4 out of 5 after 4o, and ane younger. 


Keep Out of Danger 


It is folly to wait for warning signs, for gums to 
bleed or to recede, for teeth toloosen. As health 
protection, have your dentist give teeth and gums 
a thorough examination once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, now! 

This dentifrice, if used regularly and in time, 
thwarts Pyorrhea or checks its sinister course. 
Itis prepared for this purpose. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

It firms gums, keeps teeth snowy white and 
protects them from acids which cause decay. 

See your dentist and start using Forhan’s, 
today. Teach your children this priceless health- 
habit. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. Ds S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


. » It Checks Pyorrhea 


More Than a Tooth Paste.. 























Have You Tried 
Them ? 


Outlook’s Classified columns 
bring rare results. Test them 
out, and you will use them 
again and again. 


A recent letter says: 


“Because I saw it in The 
Outlook Classified Section, I 
have more faith in it.” 


Write for rates and details. 
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CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
NATIONAL PARKS 
CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
DUDE RANCHES 





All are particularly alluring. 


Write for booklets, special summer 
rates, details 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 


120 East 16th Street 
New York City 














that of an atom and a star, and relatively 
is slightly nearer to the former than the 
latter. It is pleasant to learn that one 
could “buy a pound of light from an elec- 
tric light company except that it is a larger 
quantity than you are likely to need, and 
at the current rates would cost something 
over one hundred million pounds,” 


Poetry 


LOTUS AND CHRYSANTHEMUM: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
Selected and Edited by Joseph 


POETRY. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 


Lewis French. 
$7.50. 

This handsomely made book is intended 
to present a fairly representative compen- 
dium of the whole body of Chinese and 
Japanese poetry, ranging from the “Song 
of the Men of Chin-Ling,” by Hsieh T’Iao, 
of the fifth century A.pD., to selections from 
Christopher Morley’s satirical (or bur- 
lesque) “Translations from the Chinese,” 
which, truth to tell, strike a somewhat 
jarring note of conclusion to all the beauty 
that precedes them. Otherwise Mr. French, 
a seasoned and discriminating anthologist, 
is more than successful in his second aim, 
which is to give pleasure to the reader. In 
spite of a comparatively full apparatus of 
bibliography and notes, this is primarily a 
book for desultory reading. The selections 
are arranged on no discernible plan, either 
by subject, translator, or chronological or- 
der, and the lack of an index or an alpha- 
betical table of contents makes it unneces- 
sarily difficult to find any given poet or the 
notes upon his work. Poems of Li Po, for 
instance, are scattered through four sec- 
tions of the book—in the interests of va- 
riety, according to the preface. 


Sociology 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF THE LEISURE 
CLASS. By Nikolai Bukharin. The Inter- 
national Publishers, New York. $2.50. 

This work was written in 1914 and pub- 
lished, with a preface, in Russia in 1919. 
It is an attack, from the Marxian stand- 
point, on Bohm-Bawerk and the Austrian 
school, with some incidental animadver- 
sions on the “Anglo-American school,” of 
whom Professor John Bates Clark is taken 
as the representative. The reason for pub- 
lishing it in America at this time is not 
clear. To a few students it may, as a sur- 
vival of pre-war Socialist polemics, have 
a certain historic value, but aside from 
them it can find only a scant audience. 
The war and the Bolshevik régime have 
revolutionized the character of the argu- 
ment both for and against a Socialist sys- 
tem, and the cast-iron phrases of Bukharin 
have now small meaning to any one. As 
an economist he is thus likely to be ig- 
nored. As a prophet he seems destined 
to the same fate. In 1914 he wrote that 
“the bourgeoisie’ was “approaching its 
end,” and in 1919 that the capitalist system 
was being “destroyed by the flames of the 
Communist revolution.” Thirteen years 
after the first assertion and eight years 
after the second the signs of a dissolution 
of capitalism and an extinction of the 
bourgeoisie may be said to be conspicu- 
ously unobservable. 


Biography 
GUIDES, PHILOSOPHERS AND FRIENDS. 
Studies of Collegemen. By Charles Franklin 
Thwing. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

Kindly sketches of eminent preachers, 
educators, and statesmen with whom Dr. 
Thwing has been associated. The list in- 
cludes Charles W. Eliot, James B. Ang»ll, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Andrew D. White, Cyrus 
Northrup, Mark Hopkins, William T. Har- 
ris, William R. Harper, James H. Fairchild, 
Richard S. Storrs, F. W. Gunsaulus, Henry 
Adams, James Bryce, John Morley, John 
Hay, William De Witt Hyde, James M. 


The Outlook for 


Taylor, Samuel H. Taylor, Edward A. Park, 
William J. Tucker, George Herbert Palmer, 
and Andrew S. Draper—surely a notable 
company about whom he could well have 
told more. 


NAT bt AN TEL HAWTHORNE: A STUDY IN SOLI- 
UDE. By Herbert Gorman. The George H. 


facen Company, New York. $2. 

Mr. Gorman’s assignment to write the 
first of the “Murray Hill Biographies” 
seems to have weighed heavily upon him. 
For a short study, it moves with singularly 
leaden feet, and the general atmosphere is 
one of inspissate gloom. Section IV, page 
20, starts with this good cheer: “One must 
travel back in Time to find the real Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and yet this journey 
will discover no more than a few frightful 
ghosts, a greater number of inconsequen- 
tial phantoms, and the spent luster of a 
scene that reflects a comfortless sun shin- 
ing through biting autumn weather.” On 
the whole, however, the book is well-pro- 
portioned and gracefully phrased, contains 
most of the necessary biographical detail 
of Hawthorne’s life and some surprisingly 
orthodox estimates of his novels and tales, 
and, except for a fine scorn of punctuation 
and an ungallant reference to Sophia 
Hawthorne as a “rather lush dilettante,” 
does not display too much devotion to the 
prevailing free and easy biographical mode. 


Essays and Criticism 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE: A BOOK OF 
DIGRESSIONS. By Odell Shepard. With 
Illustrations by Beatrice Stevens. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, Boston. $3 


Mr. Shepard as a walker belongs to what 
is now almost an extinct species—he soon 
grew accustomed to the amused and su- 
perior “automobile face;” as an essayist, 
the chronicler of rural Connecticut hills, 
brooks, skylarks, and little towns, he ranges 
himself among the most delightful of the 
sort from Thoreau, whom he so frequently 
quotes, to Brooks Atkinson, of whose 
philosophical and occasionally gently self- 
derisive attitude he is also not unreminis- 
cent. He has an ideal collaborator in the 
illustrator who has furnished so many 
charming drawings which recall their orig- 
inals in their soft green tints. It is a book 
which would create acute nostalgia in the 
breast of one exiled New Englander if he 
were not at the moment of writing about 
to depart for the northernmost range of 
the Green Mountains. There is a region to 
be recommended to Mr. Shepard’s earliest 
attention! 


Art 


NEW BACKGROUNDS FOR A NEW AGE. By 
Edwin Avery Park. Harcourt, aia & Co., 
New York. $35. 

Mr. Park has lined up on of the 
modernist movement in decorative arts in 
this country. Aided by illustrations of the 
work of many leading decorators and by 
sketches of his own, he lays the offering 
on the table. In some of its aspects the 
showing is impressive. His suggestions 
and criticisms are such as might bé made 
by an instructor leading his class toward 
the uneasy waters of modernism. Even 
those who will never drink, and to whom 
the waters will always seem too muddy to 
be enticing, must take note of some charm- 
ing reflections mirrored therein. 

Two chapters on “American Decorators 
and Craftsmen” take up furniture, metal 
work, wall papers, and fabrics of advanced 
design. Here modernism has met with its 
greatest success, and justly so. The scale 
of living has been reduced. The new type 
of abode is either a very small house, 
erected at great expense, or a suite of 
rooms anywhere from ten to one hundred 
feet in the air. The book is preoccupied 
with the problem of combining a new 
beauty with a new utility, in decorating 
these dwellings of a people who “had rather 
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be moving rapidly from Providence to Spo- 
kane in a motor car, than sitting before a 
fire reading.” While he admits the merits 
of the furniture of older days, Mr. Park 
strikes a blow at the cant and patter of 
“period,” and side-swipes at a countryside 
full of “Ye Olde Antique Shoppes” by in- 
quiring if it might not be well for us to lift 
our noses from the grindstone of antiquity 
and take heed of the beauty in our own 


‘living present. There is beauty in a sub- 


marine; there may be beauty in a shower- 
bath. 

“Steel is the world to-day, steel is the 
climax of the iron age.” Much that we use 
is the product of fast-running steel ma- 
chines. If the nineteenth century is not to 
pass without leaving a style of its own, we 
must do our dreaming in new terms. 

The chapter on “Steel, Concrete, and 
Terra Cotta” recounts the giant strides 
made in industrial architecture during the 
past ten years, which have seen the evolu- 
tion of the setback skyscraper. These 
giants which rear their steel and concrete 
heads in our streets “are different from 
anything ever seen before and, what is 
more, beautiful.” 

As a prophet Mr. Park is not without 
honor in his own country. He is Assistant 
Professor of Design and Architecture at 
Yale. Reminiscent of another prophet is 
his ery, “How long must we go on repeat- 
ing the phrases of the past?” 


History 


THE FORERUNNERS OF ST. FRANCIS, AND 
OTHER STUDIES. By Ellen Scott Davidson, 
Edited by Gertrude R. B. Richards, with a 
Foreword by James T. Shotwell. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 

Published after the death of the author, 
this volume will preserve the memory of a 
rare student of medieval life. The bulk of 
the book is given to an account of the rise 
of monastic orders of the ascetic type in 
protest against the low moral standards of 
the prelates and priests of the day. It is 
a strange story of reaction that men 
should be moved to hide themselves in 
cloisters because the world about them was 
surcharged with evil doings. Several chap- 
ters giving glimpses of medieval life add 
to the interest of an unusual volume. 


A NEW-ENGLANDER IN JAPAN: DANIEL 
CROSBY GREENE. By Evarts’_ Boutell 
— Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
po. 

Daniel Crosby Greene, a pioneer mission- 
ary sent by the American Board, the pio- 
neer American agency for international 
missionary service, arrived in Japan in 
stirring times. Perry’s treaty had been 
negotiated only fifteen years before, in 
1854, and the fifteen years after Greene’s 
arrival were to see the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and the establishment of an 
effectively centralized government. He re- 
mained there forty-four years, until his 
death in 1918, and carrying on the work of 
his own mission, arranging a translation of 
the Bible into Japanese, and founding the 
Doshisha College did not stand in the way 
of his being an interested and sometimes 
active factor in promoting good feeling in 
the relations between Japan and the 
United States. On at least one occasion he 
exerted his influence with his uncle Will- 
lam M. Evarts, then Secretary of State, to 
prevent the appointment of an obnoxious 
consular officer. His son, a trained histori- 
cal writer, has done a notable piece of work 
in making what might have been merely a 
perfunctory biography, however sincere a 
labor of love, a genuine contribution to the 
religious and diplomatic history of nine- 
teenth-century Japan. ; 


TSENG KUO-FAN AND THE TAIPING REBELL- 
i ._ BY William James Hall, PRD. DD. 
‘ie le Yale University Press, New Haven. $4. 

‘ xpanded from a monograph submitted 
or degree-getting, Dr. Hall, who is Dean 


of Yale in China, or “Yali,” as it now pre- 
fers to be called, furnishes a detailed nar- 
rative of great value to students of Chinese 
history. It is also a reminder of the fact 
that China in modern times has undergone 
other convulsions than the one now under 
way. The Taiping rising, Dr. Hall esti- 
mates, cost 20,000,000 lives and nearly 
fifteen years of turmoil before it was sub- 
dued. He makes Tseng Kuo-fan a Chi- 
nese Washington, though he saved a 
dynasty instead of creating a_ republic, 
credit for which, the author claims, was 
unduly awarded to Li Hung-chang and 
“Chinese” Gordon. That the rebels evolved 
a sort of Christianity as the basis of their 
cause is an interesting reminder in view 
of the fact that foreign sympathy sus- 
tained the monarchy. Tseng was a great 
man, and one of the literati, who least of 
all things desired military eminence, yet 
succeeded as a Commander-in-Chief against 
enormous odds. He possessed to the high- 
est degree what U. S. Grant declared to be 
the best quality in a general—patience. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD SUPPLY IN 
FRANCE DURING THE WAR. By Michel 
Ange-Laribe and Pierre Pinot. The Yale 
University Press, New Haven. $4. 

Another volume in the series published 
by the Carnegie Endowment. It details 
the steps taken to conserve and produce 
food during the abnormal conditions 
created by the conflict. Valuable, perhaps, 
as pilotage for the next war. 


Politics and Government 


DECTINING LIBERTY, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By John A. Ryan. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $4. 

Here are twenty-nine papers on political, 
economic, and social questions by the 
Catholic social reformer Known widely as 
“Father” Ryan. The opening paper, which 
furnishes the title to the book, asserts that 
a notable diminution of liberty has oc- 
curred in the United States and that the 
most alarming dangers and injuries of this 
class began to manifest themselves before 
the war. He gives instances of what he 
regards as encroachments on the liberty of 
the citizen, not only by the executive and 
legislative power, but also by the judicial. 
He strongly criticises the Supreme Court 
decision of June 8, 1925, in the Gitlow case, 
praising the dissenting opinion of Justices 
Brandeis and Holmes; and he deals at 


“some length with the decisions under the 


“due process” clause by which, “in the 
name of liberty of contract,” the Court has 
“empowered the economically strong to 
oppress the economically weak.” The pa- 
pers cover a wide field. Fascism, birth 
control, prohibition, the rights and duties 
of Catholic citizens, standards of living, 
cancellation of war debts, and a score more 
of subjects are treated. Most readers— 
that is, serious readers—are familiar with 
Dr. Ryan’s work; for those who are not it 
is to be said that few men have a more 
comprehensive understanding of the labor 
and social field than he, and that he writes 
with clearness and the force of conviction. 
Though this is mainly a_ controversial 
book, it will prove stimulating and inform- 
ing even to those who must needs dissent 
from many of its conclusions. 


Books Received 


THE KINGDOM OF HAPPINESS. By Jeddu 
Krishnamurti. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
$1.75. 

WHITE WINGS. By Philip Barry. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. $2. 

EIGHT BELLS. By Frank Waters. D. Apple 
& Co., New York. $2. ov 

PRESSURE. By Margaret Culkin’ Banning. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 

THE TEN DREAMS OF ZACH PETERS. By 
Hermann Hagedorn. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.10. 

GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP. By Charles 
Edgar Finch. The American Book Company, 
New York. 
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ROLLEY SICKNESS 


—faintness, stomach disturbances 
and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 
Auto, Air or Car Travel. Mother- 
sill’s will promptiy end all forms 
of Travel Sickness. 35 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools az 
Camps in U.S. and Europe. Preparatory, Finish- 
ing, Military, Colleyiate, etc. Educators refer 
Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau 









—State Chartered. 20th year. FREE Advice on 

schools (or summer canips) meeting needs, 
American Schools Association 
1212 0 Times Bidg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 






CAMPS - INFORMATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS 
Florida 


Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Under Northern Management for the Northern Girl who 
needs abundant outdoor life, a flood of sunshine, 
and stimulating ocean breezes all winter long. 
Northern Faculty. Intimate Home Influences, 
Successful Preparation for leading Northern Colleges. 
Lliustrated catalog. 

JULIA FILLMORE HARRIS, Principal 
1049 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


New York _ 


GENESEE WESLEYAN 


Coeducational Boarding School of highest rank, among 
high hills of Western New York, near Rochester. Strong 
College Preparatory Courses. Special Schvols of Musie, 
Commerce, Arts, Oratory, Household Crafts. Twenty 
experienced Christian teachers. Gymnasiums for boys 
and girls. All school activities. Moderate rates. Ninety- 


: 


sixth year begins Sept. 14. Write ior information to 


Dr. FRANK MacDANIEL, Box 90, Lima, N. Y. 
































Pennsylvania 


HAT About Your Boy? 


Is he attending the very best school—for him ? 
That question should make you think. If you’re 
in doubt, write for the “ Kiski Plan.” Write Dr. 
A. W. Wixson, President. Box 934, Saltsburg,Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 
EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended. 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 
Chaperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 























Important to Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook 


of achange in your address, both 
the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 
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Tours and Travel 





MANCHURIA 


A new-old land of alluring 
travel and world-wide trade 
importance. 


Western comfort and conve- 
nience on American typerail- 
way and in luxurious hotels. 


For information concerning trade and 


travel in Modern Manchuria, write 


AmeERIcaN Orrice, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Soutts Mancunuria 
2 Raitway © 


ee Meet Him! 


Distinctive Journeys 
Near East-—Sailing September 20. 92 days, 
Constantinople, Cairo, Jerusalem, Angora, 
Khartum, and off the beaten track places of 
interest. 

Round the World-—Sailing October 15. 
173 days, timed fc. events and season—Chrys- 
antheimum Season in Japan—Easter in Pales- 
tine, etc. Contacts with leaders of various 
nations. 
South American Tour-—Sailing January 
19, including Inca Ruins. 
North African Tour-—Sailing January. 
Leader resident of country. 

Write for details, rates, etc. to 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th St., New York City 


HK beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN. 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 




















for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cilies and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE e 1927 


National Hairdressers’ Tour 
LONDON — BERLIN — VIENNA — ROME 


(September RS 
October 4—4 
October 4—%300 

STRATFORD TOURS 

452 Fifth Ave., New York 














Sails: 















TEMPLE TOURS GO 
To Eurove, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, tiie 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 

What type of tour do you wish? 

TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Hotels and Resorts 





Connecticut 
The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Stag At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 





rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 





Maine 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


Quiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves “and gardens. Booklet. 


YORK CAMPS 


LOON LAKE, RANGELEY, MAINE 
Individual cabins, open fires, bathrooms, 
hot and cold water, central dining-room. 
Boating, canoeing, bathing, mountain climb- 
ing, and tennis. Automobile road and garage. 
Golf near by. Booklet on Request. 
Address J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 











Massachusetts 


Hotels LENOX and 





BRUNSWICK ci. 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 


with trained 
A Graduate Nurse “nos 
will take mild mental and nervous patients 
in a beautiful situation, one-half hour’s ride 
from Boston. Doctors on call. Price from 
$35 up; private bath if wanted. Situated 
apart from other dwellings ; no noise. Elderly 
people and shock cases given special atten- 
tion. 8,487, Outlook. 


New Jersey 
REDCLIFFE 


A Delightful Old Manor House 
with restful surroundings for few quiet and 
cultured guests. The estate of eighteen acres 
of pines overlooks the Raritan River. Large 
vegetable and fruit gardens, shade trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers. Excellent Southern 
home cooking. Pure milk and rich cream 
from tuberculin-tested Jersey cow. Redciitfe 
is one hour from New York City, one mile 
from New Brunswick railroad station. 

The ~— SCHENCK, Reaclitfe, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Telephoue, 3024, New Brunswick. 











New York 
Interbrook Lodge cottacss 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 

Located on hill in ane and piss, 500 ft. 
above village on trail to Mt. Marcy. Best 
moderate-priced hotel in pee iy 400-acre 
farm in connection. Certified Jersey herd. 
1,500 ft. elevation. $18 per week and up. Illus- 
trated booklet on application. B. Tryon & Son. 
New 


HUNTERS LODGE cit, 


idea] spot, complete isolation; relaxation, 
rest, away from all cares; on mountain side, 
above trout brook; rare ‘opportunity ; fresh 
butter, eggs, cream, milk, chickens, on estate. 
D. H. AS IN, * Daisart,”? Pawling, N. Y. 











South Carolina 


Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp fixe Pines. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C. 








Vermont 


Chester, THE MAPLES ar 


‘dice home. Cheerful, Jar; e, airy ffl 
pure water; bath, hot and col ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. ‘Terms reasonable. Refer- 
encesexchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM 
DANBY, VT. 


Comfortable home for a restful vacation. No 
vacancies until Sept. 1. Rates $18. Booklet. 











Virginia 
Woodstock, Va 
Massanutten Lodge 2 atietiuiy 
restful place to spend a vacation. Won- 
derful scenery. Fine view of Massanutten 
Mts. Near several caverns. Vacancies for few 
select guests. Good table. Rates reasonable. 


Real Estate 
Kansas 
o Five 


$5 Down, $5 Monthly ic, 


fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front, Ozarks, 
10). Hunting, fishing, trapping. Homer 
Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


























Massachusetts 
House 11 rooms, sun- 


BERKSHIRES parlor, laundry, hard; 


wood finish throughout. Beamed ceilings, 2 
fireplaces, all improvements, Fine porch, su- 
perior water supply, garage, barn, henhouses, 
Icehouse, shade and fruit trees, 4 acres. Cash 
price $15,000. Oak Lodge, Sheffield, Mass. 





New York City 


QTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Evening Dinner —_ 





Rooms WITH BaTH 
Single — $3--34--35 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double —$5--$6--37 Luncheon . 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’!] feel ‘at home.’’ 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 








New York 
FOR RENT 


My ADIRONDACK CAMP on Long Lake 


Apply Mrs. J. H. Woopwarp, Long Lake, N.Y. 








Vermont 


ARLINGTON, VI Eight-room house for 

¢ sale; has furnace, spring 
water, shi ade trees, garden and garage build- 
ing. F. 8S. BUCK, Wall St., Springtield, Vt. 








Wisconsin 


L aes R SALE—AT SACRIFICE— 
Academy building, modernly equipped, 
on campus of 12 acres with fine outlook, in 
central Wisconsin, suitable for school, sani- 
tarium, or home. W. M. ELLIS, Ashland, Wis. 














New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


Great Britain and Continental automobile 
service. Cars to drive yourself. inclusive 
tours, and hire of car with chauffeur ouly, 
Steamship accommodations. For booklets and 
details write to 578 Madison Ave., New York. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


irect from makers. 


Harris Tweed — sporting ma- 


Any length cut. 
Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 








Samples free. 












Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Modern improvements. Own dairy and vege- 
tables. Accom. 35. Booklet. Gro. R. DipBLe. 





Adirondacks 

Fenton House 43'00ttases 

Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health rand 

rest. Accommodations for tourists. Write 

for folder and particulars. CC. FED NTON 
PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 

PINE- 0OZON Iden! summer resort with 

home comforts. — 

ral to rent. Special June 

INN in the arent. Special Jun 


N. S. ua, 


ADIRONDACKS Prop., Jay, N. Y. 











Apartments 


Apartment in new building for 
For Rent dentist in Glen Head, L. por 
town of 4,000 people; no other dentist in the 
town. Rent very reasonable. Wonderful op- 
portunity for recent graduate. 8,521, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BOYS’ camp, established twenty years, 
Adirondacks. Fully equipped. Investment 
$500. 7,950, Outlook. 


PRIVATE boarding school, partnership, 
lease, or sale to strong reduc ator. Exceptional 
opportunity. 7,949, Outlook, 


STATIONERY 


WRITE | for free samples of embossed. at 

2, or printed stationery at $1,50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
DESIRABLE potion open for qualified 





—. The Davis Agency, Providence, 
INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, _socia) 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 


managers, governesses, an, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
re, advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AJ-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HOUSEKEEPER, about first September, 
by widower, American, with daughter four: 
teen, son twelve. State sapersenes, salary 
expected, references. 7,947, Outlook. 


WANTED—Man with executive ability as 
assistant superintendent at an Ohio boys’ 
training farm school. Married man without 
family and with previous teaching experience 
preferred. 7,955, Outlook. 


WANTED—Nursery governess to care for 
four children under nine in Cincinnati. Wish 
to fill position by August 15, refined 
and educated woman. Address Mrs. Frederick 
V. Geier, Bay Head, N. J. 


WANTED—Nursery governess to care for 
one child, four years old, in Birmingham, 
Ala. Desire refined, educated woman with 
references. 7,944, Outlook. 


WANTED, September 1, American young 
man as companion and helper to middle-aged 
invalid gentleman. Must have had ‘at least 
one year of college. Address Box 373, Litch- 
field, Conn., and enclose photograph, which 
will be returned. 


WANTED — Woman, between 25 and 40, 
cultured, refined, and strong executive, as 
assistant matron in West Ag ee a insti- 
tution for 200 pupils. Must be good house- 
keeper, with successful experience in manage- 
ment of children and help. References 
required. 7,931, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE woman desires home position. 
Re‘erences exchanged. 7,937, Outlook. 


COMPANION-governess “4 chaneron (tem- 
porary), August 20-October 1. Games, music, 
handcrafts. Exceptional references. 7,938, 
Outlook. 


CONSERVATORY graduate, experienced 
college teacher, pianist, organist, accom- 
panist, desires studio location and church 
organ position. 7,935, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED college teacher and 
musician, desiring change, will accept posi- 
tion as hostess in men’s fraternity or club. 
7,936, Outlook. 


FIFTY year young librarian seeks employ- 
ment for August. ‘Town or country. Willing 
to travel. 7,945, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN desires position as 
housekeeper in small school or hostess in 
girls’ club; good caterer and domestic man- 
ager. Excelient references. 7,940, Outlook. 


LADY desires position as companion- 
housekeeper or position of trust ; knowledge 
of dietetics, capable. References. 7,948, 
Outlook. 


MAN of culture with experience in horti- 
culture and farm management desires oppor- 
tunity to manage your estate on salary or 
share basis. 7,946, Outlook. 


PSYCHIATRIC nurse, coHege graduate, 
wide experience, who understands modern 
educational procedure, would consider statt 
=. in progressive school in or near New 

York City for season of 1927-8. 7,948, 
Outlook. 


REFINED young woman, 25 years, desires 
position as traveling companion or secretary 
to lady. Is graduate of finishing school, 
business school, and two years’ business ex- 
perience. Will also consider residential posi- 
tion. 7,952, Outlook. 


SENSIBLE American woman as matron, 
housekeeper, dietitian. Not * trained,” but 
experienced, efficient. 7,954, Outlook. 


WOMAN of refinement and culture, widow, 
desires position as companion-housekee}) er 
or care of widower’s home with children, or 
executive position. Wide experience. 7,953, 
Outlook. 


YOUNG woman desires position as com: 
panion to small child October 1. Two years’ 
experience in office of a pediatrist. Teaching 
experience also. Invalid child. or child of 
pre-school age preferred. Highest references. 
7,942, Outlook. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given 4 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

CONGENIAL professional woman may 
share home, charming suburban cottage, with 
two other women. Near station, easy New 
York commuting. Clifton, 39 Kdgewood Ave., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Security 


“ UT the salesman said so,” protested the investor to 
his friend. 

“T have no doubt that the salesman thought he was 
telling the truth,” retorted the other, “but on a vital point like 
that you shouldn’t take the word of a salesman—unless you 
know the salesman well.” 


Salesmen 


“They shouldn’t hire salesmen who can’t be trusted,” ob- 
jected the investor. 

“I agree,” said his friend; “but a large corporation cannot 
check up on every person in its employ every hour of the 
day. They get the best men they can and try to pay them 
enough so that they won’t draw on their imagination too 




















Government *«, Municipal \. Farm Loan. 








The Safest Way 


TO BUILD A SURPLUS 


and Keep It 




















-3ONDS TO FIT) 
i THE INVESTOR iF 
1 | 








HEN your surplus is invested in well 

selected and diversified bonds, your prin- 
cipal is protected; you have collateral which 
banks will accept if you need ready cash; and 
your capital, while productively employed, is 
readily available for business or personal emer- 
gencies. Good bonds are to the individual what 
quick assets are to a business enterprise. 

The problem is in selecting and diversifying 
the bonds. That requires more experience than 
the average investor can himself apply. But it is 
always available to him in any measure that he 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 


needs, if he becomes the client of a responsible 
bond house, gives it his complete confidence, 
and depends upon its information and advice. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. deals only in bonds— 
strictly those of conservative types. It aims to 
sell a customer bonds which exactly suit his re- 
quirements and fit in with his other holdings as 











to maturity, marketability, and diversification. 
It is more concerned with helping the investor 
build an investment structure adapted to his 
circumstances, than with merely selling him 
some bonds. 


PHILADELPHIA Li1 South 1 5th Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North 4th Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 





MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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heavily. I'll admit that the salesman 
was wrong. But what about you your- 
self? Did you really ‘investigate before 
you invested’—or afterwards?” 

The investor looked sheepish. 

“T guess,” he said, “that some of the 
blame is on my shoulders.” 

The conversation just reported has 
been left purposely vague because the 
important thing is not the particular 
misstatement of the salesman. The 
thing I wish to emphasize is that just 
because a man is a security salesman, 
working perhaps for a house of recog- 
nized standing, he is nevertheless hu- 
man, limited in his knowledge, and, 
above all, consciously or unconsciously 
biased in favor of the goods he is offer- 
ing. 

One should never buy securities from 
a salesman unless there is excellent evi- 
dence that the salesman represents a re- 
sponsible house, If he does represent a 
good house, you will not have to ask him 
for his credentials. He will show them, 
and he will carry with him printed cir- 
culars about his offerings which will con- 
tain sufficient information to give you a 
very fair idea of the merit of the offer- 
ing. In the case of a reliable house the 
statements which appear in the circular 
can generally be taken at their face 
value, 

A great many securities are sold by 
the house-to-house or  office-to-office 
method. In the big cities the represent- 
atives of the well-known investment 
houses have their regular rounds of calls 
to make on their more or less regular 
customers, In addition, salesmen from 
less well known firms are sent up to 
“work” various lists of names—club 





lists, alumni lists, lists of doctors, law- 
yers, ministers, and so on. The poten- 
tial customer who has never bought 
securities tends to feel flattered when 
called on for the first time by a sales- 
man, and if the salesman is clever and 
a little unscrupulous, he knows how to 
make the most of this feeling and to 
turn it to his own advantage. 

No reputable security salesman work- 
ing for a reputable house will do any 
one of the following things: 

1. Promise or suggest unusual prof- 
its, 

2. Try to stampede the customer to 
“buy now.” 

3. State that this investment is being 
sold direct to “the people” in order to 
prevent Wall Street control. 

4, Reveal a “confidential” list of large 
stockholders. 

5. Claim that he and his friends have 
put all that they owned or could borrow 
into the corporation. 

6. Whisper that he understands that 
there is a standing offer from the biggest 
company in the field for the company 
whose stock he is selling. 

7. Claim that the company “will al- 
ways buy back its stock from a customer 
who needs cash.” 

8. Use high-pressure “hurry-up” tac- 
tics. 

This list could be somewhat extended, 
but it is probably long enough now to 
put the unsuspecting on his guard. 
There is—or should be—no more mys- 
tery about an investment than about a 
player-piano, an automatic refrigerating 
machine, or a pair of shoes. In every 
case when a salesman meets a pros- 
pective customer there is a legitimate 


The Outlook for 


bargain to be made, on a legitimate 
basis. 

What would you think of a man who 
called at your home to sell you a vacuum 
cleaner and spoke as follows: “I am 
giving the opportunity to buy this vac- 
uum cleaner just to a few people who 
have been recommended to us” (by 
some scout who gets a commission). “It 
is the best vacuum cleaner on the mar- 
ket. I will not demonstrate it, but I will 
tell you that J. P. Morgan has been try- 
ing to buy the company in order to put 
up prices and add to his millions, The 
cost to-day is $62.50, but next week the 
price will go up to $94.78, so this is the 
chance of a lifetime. Here is a fountain 
pen and here is the dotted line.” 

Burlesque as this may be, it is not a 
great exaggeration of the methods used 
by some security salesmen. They get 
away with it because of the peculiar 
psychology of some would-be security 
buyers, 

The proportion of honest and con- 
scientious security salesmen to crooked 
or devious ones is much more heavily in 
favor of the former than it was a few 
years ago. Probably the vast majority 
of the men and women who make their 
living in this way are all right. Cer- 
tainly it is true that practically all those 
who have remained in the “selling game” 
for a period of several years respect it 
and themselves and govern themselves 
accordingly. Against these it is not 
necessary to put up any defenses. But 
the alert investor will always be on the 
lookout for the security salesman who 
does not measure up. If he is of this 
type, it is certain that what he has to 
sell will be likewise. . W. L. S. 


From Inquiring Readers 


* was “listed on the Boston curb,” and 

it went bad. The name of the stock 
is Bagdad Silver Mines. The purchaser 
bought in good faith and on the promise 
of a salesman as to dividends. For a 
time there was a market for the stock— 
or what was dressed up to look like a 
market. Now, apparently, nothing. 
“Can you help us?” he wrote. 

“We are sorry to say,” we answered, 
“that there is a very small possibility of 
your getting your money back. The old 
rule ‘caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware—applies in this case. The fact 
that you bought as a result of misrep- 
resentation is hard to prove—although it 
is, of course, the fact. 

“The only chance of getting your 
money back is for the price of the stock 
to go up sufficiently. Speculative stocks 
of this kind are manipulated by brokers 


in such a way that there is rarely a real 
market, The game is to sell new stock 
all the time rather than to allow trading 
in the old. The reason for this is that 
the promoters make their money in this 


way and not by trading.” 
A READER in the East holds the fol- 
lowing securities: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
6s, due 1953, 
New York Telephone 6s, due 1941, 
New York Edison Company 6™%s, due 
1941, 
New York Central Debenture 6s, due 
1935, 
Oriental Development Company 6s, 
due 1953, 
United States Rubber 5s, due 1947, 
American Locomotive common, 
Straus Real Estate Bonds. 





He considers selling American Loco- 
motive and possibly New York Edison, 
buying Armour of Delaware 5%s of 
1943, Suburban Light and Power Com- 
pany, Ohio, 5™%s, due 1953, and Inland 
Power and Light Corporation 30-year 
6s. “I might add,” he says, “that I am 
thirty-five years old, married, with four 
young children. My salary is $3,000, 
out of which I save about $500 each 
year.” 

The problem thus put up to us is 
thoroughly interesting. Our analysis: 

“In the first place, your present hold- 
ings are all excellent investments. None 
of your bonds are selling above the pres- 
ent call price. It would be well for you 
to make note of the call provisions, so 
that if the prices go up above these 
points you can sell. Of course, you have 
a very fair profit on some of these bonds 
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which you might well wish to take and 
reinvest. 

“As to your proposed investments, 
Armour of Delaware is the best of the 
three. 

“Vou have a very fair yield on your 
capital, and we see no compelling reason 
for making sales or exchanges. In your 
circumstances, we would feel that you 
have now a very good ‘back-log’ which 
should not be disturbed. 

“As to future investments, it is not 
our policy to suggest specific securities, 
but we shall be glad to give you any in- 
formation we can on stocks or bonds 
which interest you. Have you given 
thought to any common stock invest- 
ment trusts? We feel that for the small 
investor such a trust gives a degree of 
stability and diversification which can- 
not be obtained in any other way.” 





coop friend in Maine writes us as 
follows: 

“T am interested in your statement, 
issued on June 22, regarding real estate 
bonds, but there is one feature regarding 
these bonds now being issued which you 
may wish to consider—#. e., the guar- 
anty of prompt payment, principal and 
interest, of such bonds by responsible 
bonding companies such as the National 
Surety Company, the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, and others. 


“It may be that you will wish to make 
some further comment on this feature of 
this class of investments.” 

The only comment we would make at 
this time is that the standing of the 
guarantor company is of vital impor- 
tance. A guaranty is no stronger than 
its maker, 


A PRETTY good little list is suggested 
by a reader in Virginia. Its char- 
acter can be judged by our answer: 

“Studebaker common is one of the 
best of the motor stocks. The preferred 
is generally rated as in the investment 
class. The common is rated almost as 
high, 

“United States Rubber common is 
speculative. It is not a ‘wild’ specula- 
tion; but, on the other hand, it is not 
an investment for widows and orphans. 

“Nichols & Sheppard. I presume you 
refer to the new issue of 10-year 6 per 
cent notes. We consider these sound. 

“Standard Oil of New Jersey com- 
mon. A high-grade investment. 

“Arundel Mortgage Company. You 
speak of the bonds. These are well se- 
cured, and, in our opinion, of investment 
grade. As you do not mention any spe- 
cific issue, we would suggest, if you are 
contemplating purchasing, that you ex- 
amine carefully the provisions of the 
issue that interests you.” 


Free for All 


Stamps and the Air Mail 


Ox page 273 of the June 29 issue you 
state: “For the first time, also, au- 
thorized and official mail across the Atlan- 
tic by airplane will be carried by the 
America.” 

I would point out that this statement is 
incorrect. Probably some philatelist near 
home will have drawn your attention to 
the error, since the stamps used by the 
Alcock-Brown mail have already become 
quite valuable. The several authorized and 
official mails, to my knowledge, commenced 
with the heroic attempt of Messrs. Hawker 
and Grieve, who left here on May 18, 1919, 
both of whom dropped into the Atlantic 
and were rescued some distance off the 
coast of Ireland. This was followed within 
a month by the successful accomplishment 
of Messrs. Aleock and Brown, who left here 
on June 14, 1919, and reached Ireland six- 
teen hours and twelve minutes afterwards. 

On May 23 of this year Pinedo left Tre- 
passey, Newfoundland, for Rome, Italy, via 
the Azores, calling at Madrid and Lisbon, 
and reached Rome on June 22, carrying 
some three hundred letters. 

As @ subscriber of your paper, I thought 
you would be interested in having your 
attention brought to the error referred to. 

Considerable local flying with mails from 
points within Newfoundland were made by 
Major Cotton and Captain Bennett in 1921 
and 1922, with mails from Botwood, New- 
foundland, to Cartwright, Labrador: on 
March 30, 1923, stops were made and mails 
dropped at St. Anthony and Battle Har- 
bour. This trip was made in midwinter 
and a severe blizzard and snow-storm was 
encountered. The return trip was made in 
seven hours, only five of which were 


passed in actual flying. The machine was 
equipped with skids for landing on the ice, 
which was successfully performed, with 
only slight damage to the skids. 

Three sacks of mail were brought from 
Cartwright, five hundred miles away, in 
seven hours, which, if sent by the only 
other available means—that is, by over- 
land mail carriers to Quebec—would take 
as many weeks; in fact, only three to four 
mails are sent to Cartwright, on the Labra- 
dor coast, from January 1 to May in each 
year, 

I, personally, have business interests 
fifty, two hundred and fifty, and three hun- 
dred miles apart, all of which have lakes 
and dams near by, and I am looking for- 
ward to the advent of a _ practical and 
economical commercial seaplane. 


.N >HERSO? 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. H. MAcPHERSON. 


Bullets of Gold 


ye article “The Red Man and the 
Black Hills,” by Colonel Charles F. 
Bates, is more than interesting—it is sadly 
true. 

But as to gold, its presence in that re- 
gion has long been known to a few. In 
that almost forgotten book “The Oregon 
Trail,” which I read as a boy seventy-five 
years ago, Mr. Parkman, quoting a trap- 
per’s words, says, “There is gold in the 
Black Hills.” I have not the book at hand, 
but the statement is there, and can be read 
to-day. There is a tradition also that the 
red men there used bullets of gold in their 
firearms. I have read that story some- 
where in past years, but cannot locate its 
place. JOHN E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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you desire unquestioned safe- 
ty of principal, you want 
SMITH BONDS. 

For over half a century this 
House has continuously and suc- 
cessfully served First Mortgage 
investors and never more faith- 
fully than it serves them today. 

Its first thought has been and is the 
interest of its clients, protecting their 
principal and providing as high rate of 
income as is justifiable. 

While following this policy this House 
has developed safeguards to which it 
strictly adheres. 


Let us tell you about them 
Ask for Booklet *6-40" 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Your investments 
and inquiries will be given the same 
personal, efficient and courteous 
attention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices. 


“YAe EH.SMITH ©. 


Founded 18735 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 

Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 
NAME 





“6-40” 
ADDRESS 




















Facts 
For Investors 


The Outlook’s Financial 
Service Department is at 
the disposal of all Outlook 
readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. 
It is a fact-finding and 
reporting information 
which 


help the investor, small or 


service aims to 
large, solve his own prob- 
lems. Weare serving hun- 
dreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook’s Financial 


Service Department 
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120 East 16th Street, New York 

















Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 


Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


“( ‘LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason, ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory 0’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


j The Outlook Company, 

Book Division, 

I 120 East 16th Street, New York. 

| You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
i cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 
i cents for postage. f am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense 
j with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
Out. 8-10-27 
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The Outlook for August 10, 1927 


By the Way | \ 


D: GEORGE A. GORDON recalls a sermon 
of his in which he said he “was in- 
clined to think that Christians were some- 
times among the most foolish people that 
the Almighty ever made.” The mother of 
a family who heard it, in repeating at 
the dinner table “this wild utterance of the 
minister,” was greeted with the outcry 
from her young son: “Mother, dear, that 
was most untactful of Dr. Gordon; there 
might have been a Christian in the congre- 
gation!” 


“What is the rent of this room, including 
the piano?” 

“Well,” suggested the landlady, “perhaps 
you’d be so good as to play me something 
first.” 


An ingenious bid for immortality is re- 
vealed by a tombstone recently installed in 
a British cemetery. The inscription, as 
quoted in the New York “World,” reads: 

Here lies my body which after sixty- 

nine years left me on the 30th April 
1925 I was the youngest son of William 
who was the youngest son of William 
Bryans a merchant and magistrate in 
Liverpool and of Sophia who was the 
youngest daughter of John Lonsdale a 
Bishop of Lichfield I married Louisa the 
youngest daughter of Richard Richard- 
son of Capenhurst Hall Chester I was 
educated at Haileybury College and at 
Pembroke College Cambridge For ten 
years I made tea in India For two I 
made wine in France For thirty I made 
stained glass windows in England and 
bad puns all the time I asked my dear 
wife to put up this stone and my beloved 
children to keep it tidy. 

May the Lord have Mercy on my Soul 
Herbert William Bryans. 

From the Dartmouth “Jack o’ Lantern:” 

“Rastus, what’s an alibi?” 

*Dat’s provin’ dat you wuz at a prayer- 
meetin’, whar yo wasn’, in order to show 
dat yo wasn’t at the crap game, whar yo 
wuz.” 


“What's all that racket down there?” 
“A man just turned a corner.” 
“Well?” 

“Oh, there wasn’t any corner.” 


The moving-picture exhibitors are trying 
everything to keep up attendance in the 
summer—cooling plants, free lemonade, 
souvenirs. Some one should suggest that 
they try good pictures. 


Sandy Junior: “Ye promised to gie me 
saxpence if I was top boy at school. I’ve 
been top boy for two weeks running.” 

Sandy Senior (reluctantly): “Well, here’s 
a shilling, but ye must give up studying so 
hard—it’s not good for ye!” ‘ 


there! Where 
Don’t you know 


Traffic officer: “Hey, 
d’you think you're going? 
this is a one-way street?” 

Mr. Cohen (in his new ear): “Vell, I’m 
going vun way. Vat'’s de matter mit you?” 

Visitor: “Nothing stirring on the cam- 
pus, I see. Vacation is on?” Student: “Not 
much. The crew has gone to Billowpoint, 
the haseball team is on the Southern trip, 
the track squad is trimming everything in 
the West,-and 90 per cent of our faculty is 
attending scientific conventions abroad— 
the highest percentage of any American 
university.” 


“T don’t know what the modern young- 
sters are coming to. My office boys per- 
sistently whistle while they work.” 

“You are fortunate. Mine just whistle.” 


This limerick was a favorite of the late 
James Stalker, Scotch theologian: 
There was a young man of Devizes, 
Whose ears were of different sizes, 
The one on the right 
Was not much of a sight, 
But the left one took several prizes. 


Claude Kinsella, of Crookston, Minne- 
sota, is trying to gain fame and fortune by 
setting a new non-stop onion-eating record, 
On his last reported attempt Claude con- 
sumed fifty-two onions at one sitting. 


From the Boston ‘‘Transcript:” 

“What’s wrong with Smith?” 

“Nervous breakdown, I guess.” 

“What! Has he had his vacation al- 
ready ?” 


There are 500,000 tobacco dealers in the 
United States and 2,500 book-stores, says 
the Literary Guild of America. 


From the “New Yorker:” 

The inventiveness of school-children or 
the renowned alibis of office boys during 
the baseball season must pale before the 
latest tale of a chorus girl’s creative imag- 
ination. The stage manager of a current 
Shubert production the other day received 
a note from one of the chorus ladies read- 
ing thus: 

“Please excuse me for not attending to- 
day’s matinée, as I am sick in bed with a 
bad attack of typhoid fever. However, I 
will positively be around for to-night’s 
performance.” 


Dr. William H. Vail, of Newark, New 
Jersey, sends in the following climatic 
remedies: 

The brewers should to Malta go, 
The loggerheads to Scilly; 

The Quakers to the Friendly Isles, 
The furriers to Chile. 


The little squalling, brawling brats, 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to Baby-lon, 
To Lapland or to Brest. 


From Spithead cooks go o’er to Greece; 
And while the miser waits 

His passage to the Guinea coast, 
Spendthrifts are in Straits. 


Spinsters should to Needles go, 

Winebibbers to Burgundy; 

Gourmands should lunch at 
Isles, 

Wags at the Bay of Fundy. 


Sandwich 


Musicians hasten to the Sound, 
The surpliced priest to Rome; 
While still the race of hypocrites 
At Cant-on are at home. 


Lovers should hasten to Good Hope; 
To some Cape Horn is pain; 
Debtors should go to O-hio, 

And sailors to the Main-e. 


Hie, bachelors, to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man; 

Let gardeners go to Botany Bay, 
And shoeblacks to Japan. 


Thus emigrate, and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us; 

And all that aren’t provided for 

Had better go to Texas. 

Answer to last week’s puzzle: 

American cities transposed: Washington, 
Mobile, Providence, Raleigh, Chicago, To- 
peka, Newark, St. Paul, Brooklyn, Galves- 
ton, Albany, Lima, Salem, Detroit, Balti- 
more, Boston, Hartford, Columbus, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, Worcester, Newport, New 
York. 
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